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For the Companion. 


ON THE LONE MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
Bad News from the Ford. 


The sun had reached the last time mark on 
Granny Duffy's floor. The task at the hopper 
had been completed ; the lye was dripping steadily. 
The garden had been carefully weeded, too, and 
the two women stood for a moment together under 
the low eaves, watching the vanishing sunlight. 

“Dely,”’ said the old woman, “you better go 
sver to Pete Pennybaker’s an’ borrer that 
mare o’ his’n for to-morrer. You-uns ‘ll 
have to go to mill afore Sunday, an’ this 
air Friday. Joe oughtn’t a-started off on 
Friday. It’s the unluckies’ day. 

“Ask Pete how’s the mis'ry in his back, 
an’ then ask forthe mare. Tell him sperits 
"ll ease the mis’ry; he'll be glad to hear 
that, an’ then tell him you-uns ‘Il call for 
the mare in the mornin’. We-uns aint got 
a dust o’ meal above enough for a hoecake 
for breakfast. Go on, child. I'll have a 
mouthful for you to eat ‘ginst you gits 
hack, an’ the moon ‘Il rise afore you gits 
there, bright as day.” 

Through the twilight, casting grotesque 
shadows across the white, sandy road, Delia 
wended her way. 

Reaching a trail that branched off into a 
shorter route to Pete Pennybaker’s shop 
midway the Ridge, she left the road and 
followed the path through a forest delicious- 
ly sweet with the fragrance of wild grape 
and honeysuckle. 

Pennybaker was not a favorite with the 
people round about. Few had felt regret 
when he left the town and built his dwelling 
and shop on the Ridge several miles above 
Sneedville. 

Delia could see his roof and stack chimney 
as she started, but soon they were lost in 
the shadows that enshrouded the mountain. 

Now and then her path lay along the 
Clinch, which shone, a waving line of pale 
color, in the dusky twilight. She could hear 
the water gurgling against the sharp crags 
on either bank. 

“It sounds lonesome,” she said, scarcely 
knowing she had spoken. A sense of her 
solitude came over her, and she sighed for 
Joe. Poor boy! She felt uneasy about 
him. He was so careless of his good name, 
though he was never wilfully wicked. He 
was mischievous and fond of teasing, and 
from rough men, older than he, whose 
strength he naturally admired, he had 
picked up the way of boasting and _ half- 
threatening which such men regard as the 
proper way to assert their prowess. 

He was not like these men; but he fancied 
it was a fine thing to be thought like them. 

“If anything were¢e happen to anybody, 
they’d be sure to lay the blame of it to 
Joe,” Delia told herself, ‘for they-uns 
don’t know that his big talk air all brag, 
an’ that he wouldn’t harm a hair 0’ nobody’s 
head for nothin’. He’d ’most die first. 
wouldn't hurt a dog, Joe wouldn't. He cried 
like a child when old Tige got lamed.in the 
sawmill. But then, Joe do set store by Tige—by 
Tige an’ me.” 

Joe’s evil companions had led him into one 
Serious “‘scrape’’ lately —the disturbance of a 
meeting over at Panther Creek. It might have 
resulted in serious trouble for him if it had not 
been for the influence of Jerry Tate, the miller. 
Jerry knew that thoughtlessness rather than 
malice had been the cause of the disturbance. 
The affair had not helped Joe’s reputation. 

“I do wish he wasn’t trampin’ over the mount’n 
this night,” said Delia. 

As if to cheer and direct her, a great red tongue 
of flame shot out from the bluff before her. It 


Was ; ‘ i 
\s a blaze from Pennybaker’s blacksmith shop. | 


She watched it, wondering. 
“a his be a curious time o’ day to have the forge 
het up,” she told herself, and hurried forward. 
She was still more surprised to find the door of 
the shop firmly barred within. The light shone 
brightly enough, however, through the shop’s 
uncovered window. Picking her way through 


cj or : 
nders and rubbish she peered through the dusty 
ane, b. 


Fr 
rom the forge a great blaze was roaring. 


| 








brilliantly lighting up the interior. The black- 
smith was not there; but before the forge knelt 
an overgrown, awkward boy, intently examining 
something which he held in his hand. The light 
struck full upon his face, sharp, thin, and alive 
with idiotic delight. 

Delia recognized him at once as Ike, Penny- 
baker’s half-witted son, and tapped upon the 
window-pane to attract his attention. Ike looked 
up, saw her, and grinned, but made no motion to 
admit her. 

“Open the door, Ike,’’ she called. 

| door this minute!" 

Accustomed to obey only harsh commands, as 


“Open the 


"Mtnweste 


Ike shows 


He | Delia knew when she ordered him thus, the boy | kitchen fire cleaning a rifle. 


drew away the bar that held the door. 

‘“*What air you doin’, Ike ?”’ 

She suspected he was engaged in some foolish 
mischief which might endanger the shop. 

**Aint doin’ nothin’,”’ said the boy, at the same 
time thrusting his hands deep into his trousers’ 
pockets, and holding them there. 

Delia had been acquainted with the boy all her 
life, and knew exactly how he was controlled. 

“Ike Pennybaker,”’ she said, ‘take your hands 
out of your pockets, an’ show me what you’ve 
got there; else I'll go straight to your daddy an’ 
tell him how you’ve het up the forge this time o’ 
night, an’ likely as not will burn the shop up 
afore you’re done with it. Out with it, I tell you, 
afore I starts !"’ 

Insanely afraid of his father, the boy drew his 
hands from his pockets. But before 


‘Won't you tell if I show ’em to you? Dad 
"lowed he’d take the hide off me if I told. He 
made me steal ’em out 0’ Joe’s coat while it were 
hangin’ up there on the paig. I were tryin’ to 
mold more of ’em like Joe did las’ night. There 
they be.” 

He opened his hands. They were filled with 
bullets, slightly oblong and misshapen. 





opening | 
| them he put his mouth to her ear and whispered: | ha’nts air 


A feeling half of wonder, half of fear, came 
over Delia. ‘Then she remembered that it 
| Pete Penny baker's *‘tititied boy’ who was talking, 
and she pushed the extended hands aside. 

“Stuff!’? she said. “You be a bigger idiot than 
folks to b'lieve 





was 





you've got credit for, expectin’ 


sech as that. Where's your pappy ?” 


He pointed toward the cabin. She ieft him 





surly blacksmith. 

|it open, and entered after the manner of 
mountain people without knocking. 
sitting upon the floor 


A man was before the 





the bullets. 


An ash cake was 
| smoking in a bed of ashes on the broad hearth, and 
la few slices of fat bacon lay near. 

| A smutted, sooty coffee-pot simmered in one 
Clearly, Pete Pennybaker 
while 


corner of the hearth. 
saving time. He 
waiting for his supper to cook, and was so deeply 
engrossed that he did not know of Delia’s presence 





was cleaned his gun 


until she spoke to him. 

‘*Howdy ?”’ said she. 

Penny baker's old face, scarred and crafty, grew 
a trifle pale under its coating of soot and cinder. 
He started nervously, and answered angrily : 


*“Sakes alive, gal! You come mighty nigh 
scarin’ me to death, creepin’ in like a ha’nt. 


Why n't vou come in like white folks, not creep 

in like a sperit—or a spy ?”’ 
“Evil sperits aint after 

minded, Pete Pennybaker,”’ 


sech as be rightly 
said Delia, ‘an’ if 
troublin’ you better be 
lookin’ to your deeds, J say. You !ooked that 
scared | waited to see you run off when I spoke 
You reminded me of them as ‘flee when 
That's 





you-uns, 


to vou. 
no man pursues,’ as the Book tells about. 
what you reminded me of.”’ 

He scowled and bit his lip, as if attempting to 
control his anger. After a moment he broke into 
a laugh. 


alone with his idiotic fancies, and went to find the | 


The cabin door was slightly ajar. Delia pushed | 
the | 


“You air a reg’lar preacher, Dely,”’ he said. 
“An’ sarsy—I don’t know nothin’ as sarsy as 
you be, unless it be that there scalawag brother 
o’ yours. Where is he, anyhow, Dely? 1 haint 
set eyes on Joe for a week!” 

The clear eyes of the girl looked straight into 
his restless, evil ones. ‘The imputation that she 
had come to spy upon him rankled in her heart. 


“Joe were here las’ night,’ she said, coldly. 


“You knows it. You knows he made some 
bullets in your shop, no longer ’n las’ night.” 
The man looked up angrily. “Ike's been 


**Hit'’s a lie! 
Delia. ‘Joe told me his 
own self; an’ Joe don’t tell lies.”’ 


| tellin’ you that ?’’ he said. 
“No, it aint,”’ said 


Again old Pennylbaker broke into a 
laugh. 
*“So,”’ he declared. ‘I plumb furgot it. 


You're a sharp one, Dely; an’ I do say 
you air too sprightly a gal to spend ver 
days in Powell’s Valley. Dely, yer an’ 
yer granny better pack yer duds an’ go 
"long o’ Ike an’ me to Texas. I have axed 
yer grandmaw four times to marry me, 
an’ go ‘long o’ me. Four times; an’ she 
always “lows one man air enough for her 
to bury.” 

“Be you goin’ to Texas soon?" Delia 
asked. 

‘“‘Soon's I can raise the money.”’ 

He had risen and set the rifle away while 
he looked at Delia and spoke. 

**] tell you, child, there aint no money 
in this country. 
‘Lhe 


bags that crosses these mountains.” 


It all goes by in the mail- 


bags. mail-bags air the only money- 


She inquired after the ‘misery, sug- 
gested the remedy, and asked for the mare. 

“Lor, child, you cayn’t have the mare,” 
he began. “She'll be plumb fagged out 
‘ginst—wait! now. It aint 
far to the mill, an’ no meal for Sunday 
air onhandy. You can have the mare 
"bout nine o'clock, Dely; but be sure you 
don’t go out’n a walk. She’s mighty nigh 


Lemme see, 


wind-broke now, that mare is.” 


Delia went back into the fragrant forest. 


The moon was now well risen, and the 
short walk to the foot of the Ridge 
shimmered with jatches of silver, as the 


moonlight stole through the restless leaves 

overhead. 

She was accustomed 

to her the 

place in the 
with a 


She was not afraid. 
mountam 
Yet 


premonition of 


to lonely walks, and 


was the safest world. 
she 


some evil about to happen to Joe; and her 


Was uneasy 
fears were intensified by ete Pennybaker's 
queer behavior, and Ike's talk. 

More than Delia 
her, with an impression 


was 


behind 
something 


glanced 
that 
something 


once 
following her 
more like a shadow, she thought, than a 
human being. 

And 
thing dark rose up suddenly from the road- 
sprang her with a growl 
Something heavy lay upon 


noiseless, 


indeed she was followed. Some- 


side and 
of triumph. 


her shoulders; and across her cheek a 
hot, panting breath was sweeping. She 


screamed, but next instant she understood. 

“Tige! Dear, dear old Tige! Do you know 
Joe has gone, old boy? Gone for good ?” 

She did not at the consider how it 
was the dog had come to seek her there in the 
She did not that Joe had fastened 
Tige in the boiler-room of Tate’s mill, so that 
he might not follow his young master. Nor did 
she understand that the poor beast had escaped 
and was bound for the cabin under the Ridge, 
where he had often found jis master. 

Granny Duffy was waiting for Delia at the 
cabin door. The old woman screamed when, as 
her granddaughter opened the little yard gate, a 


moment 


road. know 


screech-owl sang from a tree near by. 


“Turn ver wris’bands wrong side out, child, 
| quick!"’ said granny. ‘A screech-owl so clost 
brings orfu! luck. Somethin’s goin’ to happen; 
somethin’ dreadful, I reckin. An’ I wouldn't be 
one bit surprised if Joe ware killed afore he ever 
zits back to Powell’s Valley again.” 

Poor Delia! The signs and forebodings of her 
grandmother, though she did not believe in them, 
uneasiness about her 
time in her life she felt 
little cabin, with no 

surly old Penny- 


her nervous 
brother. For the first 
afraid to dwell in the ionely 
other 
| baker’s. 


increased 


habitation nearer than 


She was glad the dug had come. 
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She called to Tige and tried to coax him to lie 
down before the cabin door when she was ready 
to go to bed. But Tige refused, and ran hither 
and thither, in the house and out, snuffing among 
boxes and barrels, vainly endeavoring to find his 
master. 

When at last Delia saw him leap the fence and 
go hurrying down the road with his nose to the 
ground, she burst into tears and closed the cabin 

, door. 

‘‘He’s gone to find Joe—poor Joe!”’ she sobbed. | 
She crept softly to bed beside her grandmother, 
but she could not sleep. At midnight the moon | 
was still shining. The air was still, and her 
quick ear caught the sound of horse’s hoofs 
coming down the road. She drew back into the 
cabin, closed the door, and ‘peered out at the 

midnight rider through the little window. 

As he drew nearer she recognized both horse 
and rider. 

‘Ike Pennybaker air up to some mischief, I'll | 
be bound,” she muttered. ‘An’ I lay his daddy | 
don’t know he’s gallopin’ over these mount'ns | 
with that mare at this time o’ night. No wonder 
she’s wind-broke.”’ 

At that moment her grandmother stirred in her | 
sleep and muttered : 

“A bad sign; a mighty bad sign if a dog howls 
outside the door at night. Sure death—sure 
sign!’ 

Delia was no believer in omens, but the next 
morning a cold fear lay upon her heart, and a 
horrible dread struck her with dumbness when a 
messenger came galloping up on a bay horse, and 
went on again, pausing just long enough to call 
out that Bill Nichols had been shot dead while 
crossing the Clinch River at the ford at sunrise. 

‘Shot from ambush,”’ cried the galloping man; 
“I’m sheriff and coroner down to Sneedville.” 





WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 
(To be continued.) 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 


PARSON PLADLEY. 


It was ‘‘meeting-time’’ in Huddersfield, Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, on a Sunday morning in 
June, 1676. The fifty or sixty log buildings 
which made up the settlement stood silent as so 
mahy tombs among the black stumps of ona 
half-cleared fields, for every soul in the place, 
from the old man of ninety to the youngest child, 
was in the meeting-house on the hill—every soul, 
that is, except Abner True. 

Abner True, whose father was a deacon and 
tithing-man, and counted second only to the 
minister himself in rigid piety, was actually 
playing truant from meeting; and this ina village 
which looked upon Plymouth and Weymouth as 
dangerously worldly towns, relaxed in morals 
and manners by over-much prosperity. 

But Abner had worked from sun to sun every 
day of the last week, and knew he must do the 
same every day of the next week and the week | 
after that; for the corn was to be hoed, the 
grass crops got in, and a score of other tasks to 
be done. | 

It seemed to him too hard that, on this one day 
of rest, he should be obliged to sit upon a backless 
plank bench all the forenoon, if, indeed, he did 
not find himself forced to sit there longer; since 
Parson Pladley, who rarely preached less than 
three hours, sometimes preached four, and once 
or twice had been known to exceed five hours. 

Abner felt sure that the sermon would not be 
a short one this day, even according to the 
preacher’s ideas of brevity; and the more he 
thought of it the more he dreaded it, until he 
became willing to incur any punishment for the 
sake of escaping that discourse. 

So when deacon Amos, with his wife and 
younger children, were ready for meeting, no 
Abner could be found. Hidden in the little 
hay-mow of the rough barn, he saw the family 
depart—his father marching ahead, equipped 
with musket, bandoleer and powder-horn; for 
King Philip and his Indians were at war against 
the whites, and no man throughout the colony 
went to field or church without his arms. 

Similar groups, similarly accoutred, paced 
solemnly along toward the rude sanctuary upon 
the hill, until Abner, seeing that all Huddersfield 
had passed, felt that he was safe—for the 
present—and lay down upon the soft hay to | 
prepare for the sound nap he had so longed for. 

Below old Fly, the farm horse, stamped aaa! 
munched; without, the hens crowed in the 
sunshine, with a drowsy note that should have 
been favorable enough for slumber. But between 
his guilty consciousness of what he had done and 
his dread of what deacon Amos would do, Abner 
could not manage to go to sleep. 

He began to wish himself upon that backless 
plank bench, even if the sermon were to last all 
day; yet a tardy arrival would be nearly as 
great an offence as not to come at all; and he had 
not the courage to meet the public reproof which | 
Parson Pladley might administer, or to hastea | 
the private chastisement that deacon Amos would 
surely inflict. 

The time went on. The old house was still | 
now; the hens uttered only an occr.sional croak. | 
From the far distance the preacher’s voice came | 
down on the warm breeze in a softened murmur. | 
Abner was dozing. 

What was that? He heard a sound that 
wakened him quite, and he sprang up to listen. 











| Before him rows of serious men, women and 


| ‘Musketeers, to your stations. 


|examined his gun or loosened his iron-hilted 


| with an arrow through the brain. 


Nothing but a slight swishing sound in the tall 
grass behind the barn—nothing but that. It was 
probably some fox or polecat on the watch to 
snatch a chicken. Abner peered out through a 
crack to see if he could discover the animal, for 
the swishing sound seemed drawing nearer. 

In the meeting-house Parson Pladley had 
turned his big hour-glass twice, and now the 
sands of the third hour were almost spent. 





children looked up in reverent attention, not once 
removing their earnest eyes from the minister. | 

The heavy door was flung open and shut again | 
with a loud bang that startled every member of the 
congregation. A boy, staggering and streaming 
with perspiration, ran up the broad aisie and fell 
exhausted at the foot of the pulpit. 

Every man stretched out his hand to the | 


| 


musket that stood beside him; but no one rose, | 


| no one said a word or uttered an exclamation. 


Whatever the danger was—and they knew well | 
what it might be—this was God’s house, and in it | 
none but God’s servant should raise a voice or | 
venture upon any action unless he permitted. 

The minister descended from his place, leaned | 
over the panting Abner and caught the few words | 


five score—stealing up—to take us unaware!”’ 4 
The minister returned to the pulpit. 
‘‘Kindle your matches, brethren,’’ said he, in a 

voice of perfect tranquillity. 

The ring of flint and steel sounded ali over the | 
house. 

“Make ready your guns,’’ continued the | 
minister, taking up a heavy musket, and blowing | 
the match, or fuse, by which it was discharged. | 
Ye that have but 


swords or pikes, sit fast.” 

The congregation obeyed these orders as calmly | 
as they had been given. Twenty-five men, headed 
by deacon True, silently ranged themselves at the | 
loopholes which were pierced in the door and | 
along the walls. Each knew his position, and | 
took it without delay or hesitation; while the | 
fifteen men who had no firearms sat stiffly on the | 
benches with the women and children, most of | 
whom had not looked behind them since Abner | 
rushed in. 

Parson Pladley looked at the hour-glass, which | 
still continued to run, and quietly resumed his 
sermon. Around the sides of the room the 
musketeers stooped at the loopholes amid the 
light vapor from their smouldering matches. 

On the benches the body of listeners kept their 
composed countenances turned upon the preacher. 
Save his voice, there was no sound but an 
infrequent metallic rattle, as some musketeer 


broadsword in the scabbard. The words of the 
preacher sounded through the house: 

“And even as aforetime the heathen did furi- 
ously rage, and did compass the children of the 
covenant with spear and with javelin round 
about —’’ 

A high-pitched, thrilling screech filled the air 
without, and now rose above the minister's voice. 
It was sustained and prolonged in many savage 
throats. There came quick, sharp patterings on 
the roof and walls, like hailstones. 

Enoch Brett fell backward from his loophole 
Another man 
rose from his seat, picked up the gun which Brett 
had dropped, and took the vacant station. 

A dozen muskets answered the storin of missiles. 
Their fire seemed to check the advance of the 
Indians, inasmuch as the war-ery grew fainter, 
and the pattering of the arrows diminished. 

Parson Pladley had not interrupted his sermon, 
although his voice had been temporarily drowned 
by the noise of the assault and defence, except for 
the instant that he cast one glance at the musket 
beside him, and another at the hour-glass. 

All the men who could act were at their posts; 
why should he not continue to the end, while 
waiting for the desperate struggle which must 
come? His sense of duty told him that he ought 
not to cease his holy office before the appointed 
time, except under compulsion in which he must 
recognize the hand of God. 

His hearers understood this as well as if he had 
declared his determination in so many words. 
They did their part by listening with steady 
attention. 

Again the cries grew louder and arrow-flights 
thicker. The guns replied, but this time the 
attack was not repulsed. A ponderous thumping 
on the door, which shook the whole building, 
told that some kind of battering-ram was being 
employed to break it down. A few more such 
shocks, and the door must fall. 

Only a pinch or two of sand remained in the | 
hour-glass. Still it was not quite empty, and | 
Parson Pladley preached on. | 

Crash! The door was half off its hinges. The | 
firearm men crowded behind it, and delivered a | 
volley that appeared for a minute to clear the | 





passage. There was yet some sand in the hour- 
glass. The parson’s lips could be seen to move, 


though his voice was not heard. 

A renewed yell and the crashing blows once 
more beat upon the door. No shots answered 
this time, for the muskets were empty. 

An arrow whistled across the church and stuck 
quivering in the front of the pulpit. Around the 
edges of the shattered door hatchets and clubs 
were brandished in the faces of the defenders, 
who dashed them aside with the butts of their 
guns. The women began to scream. 

The last sand ran out of the hour-glass. Parson 





Pladley bowed his head and said, ‘‘Amen!"" And 
all the congregation answered together, ‘‘Amen!’’ 

Up sprang the hitherto motionless listeners,— 
women to the rear, men to the front,—and from 
the pulpit the old minister, with sword and gun, 
led the way to the aid of the others, who were 
beginning to give ground before the mass of 
hideously-painted figures who were forcing their 
way through the entrance. 

Then came out another side of the Puritan 
character. The fierce energy—almost joy—with 
which the colonists fought was as surprising as 
the stony self-control they had shown but a 
moment before. Ahead of them all, Parson 
Pladley swung his mighty sword with cries 
which betrayed the old horse-soldier of Cromwell 


/and Harrison, for such he had been; and of those 


who followed him, more than one had stood in 
the ranks of the pikemen who met the charges of 
Prince Rupert’s Cavaliers, and repelled them, too. 

As if he remembered this, the minister lifted up 
his strong voice in a stern Psalm which had 
thundered over the battlefields of Naseby and 
Marston Moor—the war song of David the king, 
rejoicing over his victory : 

“T have pursued mine enemies and overtaken 


| the boy had strength to whisper: ‘“Savages—full | them; neither did I turn again till they were 


tonsumed. 

“IT have wounded them that they were not able 
to rise; they are fallen under my feet. 

“For thou hast girded me with strength unto 
the battle; thou hast subdued under me those 
that rose up against me.” 

The Indians were like wolves combating lions. 
They shrank, wavered and were pressed back to 
the door, through it, and outside of it. Then, by 
one last rush, they were broken, scattered and 
dispersed. They ran in every direction for the 
shelter of the woods; many of them fell by the 
way under the pikes and swords of their pursuers. 
Hudderstield was saved. 

Within the meeting-house, now half-ruined, 
dim with powder-smoke and heaped with broken 
benches, arrows and dead bodies, the congregation 
gathered around its minister, who, blackened and 
bloody, with gown torn to shreds and a great 
slash across his forehead, once more raised up his 
voice—this time in the glorious strains of one of 
their triumphant hymns. 

All joined in it—even the wounded, who could 
scarcely lift their heads from the ground, and the 
dying, who sang their last breaths away in the 
grateful chorus. . 

When the injured had been cared for, and there 
was once more time for ordinary matters, Parson 
Pladley called Abner True to him. 

“Son Abner, thou didst well so cunningly to 


avoid those ruthless savages, and privily warn us | 


betimes. For this thou meritest reward.” 

Abner looked up, astonished. 

“And this shall be thy reward—that for thy 
wilfal tarrying away from the sanctuary thou 
shalt receive no discipline—from the church.” 

‘Bat my father will—”’ stammered the boy. 

“Of a surety he will,’ placidly replied the 
minister, ‘‘and I trust it may do thee good.” 

‘Come with me, Abner,’’ said deacon Amos. 


Maney H. Pike. 


oe 


WOODLAND REST. 


Just to lie there filled with the deeper breathing 
That comes of listening to a wild bird’s song ! 
Our souls require at times this full unsheathing— 
All swords will rust if scabbard-kept too long. 


Selected. Mary A. Townsend. 





eS 
For the Companion. 


MY LITTLE SISTER. 


When I was six years old I was sent on a visit to 
my grandmother. It was very pleasant for the 
first day or two, but after that I longed unutterably 
for home. 

“I suppose she could go back to-night,” said 
grandfather. 

“Oh, to-morrow 
grandmother. 

“Day after to-morrow will be most convenient,” 
said Aunt Martha. “It is not a matter of the 
slightest importance, anyway.” 

That was always Aunt Martha’s way—to insist 
that matters which were fraught with weal or woe 
to me were not of the slightest importance! 

The next day was so long that I felt myself 
growing perceptibly aged. Toward its close I 
comforted myself by thinking that when I did go 
home my mother would be sitting as usual in her 
little low sewing-chair. She would draw me to her 
and kiss me, and ask me if I had been a good girl. 
Always when I went away she told me to be good, 
and when I came back she asked me if I had been 
good. 

My father would make no reference to goodness. 
He would say, “Hullo, chipmunk! What are you 
doing back here? 1 thought I put you off these 
premises once.” And all the time he would hold 
me tightly in his arms, and I would put my face in 
his neck and think what a funny father he was, 
and how kind and nice he was. 

I would tell them both how homesick I had been, 
and when they said they could just as well as not 
have sent for me before, I would say, “It is nota 
matter of the slightest importance.” Then they 
would be much surprised. 

The next day after this long one that I have told 
of, as grandfather’s hired man was going to the 
town a few miles beyond our house, it was 
arranged that he should “drop” me on the way. 
When he discovered how eager I was to reach 
home he said it was very injurious to horses to 
make them trot. It put them into a fever. A slow 
walk was the best thing for them. 


will be soon enough,” said 





This made me so angry that I slipped out at the 
back of the lumber wagon, and ran home with al! 
the speed I could muster. Arrived there, I flew 
panting through the lower part of the house, and 
then rushed in dismay to the kitchen. 

“Sally! Sally!” I screamed at the cook; “where 
ismamma? What has happened?” 

Sally deftly lifted me by one arm, and set me 
with unnecessary force on a chair. 

“Stop your noise,” she said. “Your mother is 
sick, and you’re not to disturb her.” 

I sat still for a few moments, trying to realize 
the condition of affairs. Then through the open 
door of the woodshed I suddenly espied a pair of 
dusty boots belonging to my father. It was always 
a delight to me to black my father’s boots; and I] 
instantly made amends for past neglect by kneeling 
on the woodshed floor, seizing a blacking-brush in 
one hand and a beloved boot in the other, and 
polishing it to a state of glossy blackness. 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed a familiar voice in 
the doorway; “if here isn’t papa’s girl pitching 
into papa’s old boots!” 

I dropped boots and brushes, and sprang into 
papa’s arms. 

“Yes,” snapped Sally, crossly, “and with a big 
blotch of blacking on her clean white apron.” 

“It will probably wash out,” said papa. 

“Indeed, sir, but it won’t,” retorted Sally. 

I began to feel anxious and miserable; not that 
I cared for the apron, but I was afraid my father 
would reprove me. Instead, he smiled at me. 

“Oh, then,” he said to Sally, ‘in that case it will 
probably stay in.” 

My heart swelled, and I assumed an air of 
dignity. “It is not a matter of the slightest 
importance,” I observed to the startled cook, as I 
swept out of the room on my Way up-stairs to get a 
fresh apron. 

Papa followed, and led me very softly into 
mamma’s room. I was not allowed to rush to her, 
nor to hug her at all; and then they showed me a 
tiny face in a flannel bundle beside her, and said 
that was my little sister! 

1 looked at it first with pure wonder that any one 
could be so small, and yet be alive. Then a pang 
of jealousy shot through my heart. This was my 
father and mother, and I had expected that they 
would be overjoyed to see me! Instead, they 
scarcely noticed me, but were gazing with 
unconcealed pleasure at this ugly, red-faced little 
interloper. 

1 went to bed with a strangely desolate feeling. 
There was no father to throw pillows at me, and 
pretend that I had broken some of his bones when 
1 threw them back again; no mother to tuck me in, 
and ask me to wake her next morning with a kiss. 

For weeks and months it seemed to me that no 
one thought of anything in our house except that 
unexpected and undesired infant. Even relations 
who on previous visits had been accustomed to pet 
me now went straight past me with the exclama 
tion, “Oh, what a sweet baby! Do give her to me!” 

My father played no more games with me. It 
would disturb the baby. My mother told me no 
more little stories. Her time was absorbed by the 
baby. Even cross old Sally said, ‘Bless its little 
heart!” when she spoke to the baby. 

Once when the baby behaved rather worse than 
usual, they sent off in haste for the doctor, and 
afterward when I had a bad toothache they said 
that was what I must expect when I got my feet 
wet every day. 

At another time papa, who was going away ina 
great hurry, exclaimed in a loud, laughing voice, 
“Only ten seconds for refreshments!” And as he 
spoke he kissed mamma and the baby in the hall, 
and forgot all about asking where I was. 

My heart ached and ached. I shut myself in my 
room, and cried desolately. I thought of every 
friend I had in the world, and it seemed to me that 
every one had been deliberately unkind to me. 
Cronk, the gardener, was a possible exception. I 
dried my eves and went out to him, with the hope 
that he would say something consoling. 

“Mr. Cronk,” I said, by way of drawing him out, 
“you are very handsome and clever, aren’t you?” 

Cronk straightened his commonplace person with 
a Sigh. 

*“‘Ah, Miss Ellie,” he said, “you ought to have 
seen me when I was a young man!” 

“Well, anyway,” I said, “I wish I was good. 
looking and clever both.” 

“Oh, you’re pretty passable,” said Cronk. 

Somewhat discouraged, I went back to the house, 
and determined that if nobody cared for me | 
would care for nobody. Ina few days, as a result 
of this decision, my mother had a serious talk with 
me. She told me how much I had grieved her and 
my father by my naughty behavior, and that it was 
an awful thing for a person to let the Evil Spirit get 
control of her thoughts and actions. After a long 
talk she told me to come and kiss my little sister, 
and | refused. 

“It would be only a Judas kiss, mamma,” 1 said. 
“I don’t really love her. She has spoiled all m) 
pleasure in life. And I’m not going to pretend tv 
love her when I don’t.” 

“Then you must go to your room, and ask God to 
give you a new heart,” said mamma, sadly. Some 
days afterward she told me my father wished to 
see me alone in the library. 

I felt myself growing cold and leaden all over. I 
seemed to have lost all love for my father and 
mother, and as for my baby sister I simply hated 
her. Perhaps my father thought he could scold 
me or whip me into pretending that I loved them. 
Well, he just couldn’t, then! I was sure of that. I 
would not yield. Iclenched my teeth, and lock¢ d 
my lean little hands together, and went down to 
my father. After I came in he closed the door 
behind me, and then he showed me a sad, sad face. 

“Darling,” he said, ‘I want to ask you to forgive 
me. I’ve been thinking it all over, and I see that 
ever since baby came I’ve been a poor, cheap, 
second-rate kind of a father to you. I didn’t 
realize it before, but I blame myself for all this 
coldness that has come between us, and —” ; 

But with a loud sob I had dropped before him 
with my face on his knees. He drew me up to his 
breast. “Oh no, papa!” I said, “it isn’t you at all. I 
have been wicked and cold and hateful —” 

He stopped my lips with kisses. P 

“Don’t you dare slander my chipmunk,” he said, 
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and I only tightened my clasp on his neck, and | 
gave a long, long sigh of relief and rest and blessed 


joy. H 
Since then I have always been very fond and | 
proud of my little sister. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. | 
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lithe tess at the gateway of the soul! | 
7 White bird that carollest thine unwearying | 
Trebles of song like those by new-born spring | 
Lured heavenward from some blossom-tinted knoll! | 
—Selected. 
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Little Vincent Bracy! My life and soul—what will 
his father say!” 

The men were climbing the hill by various paths 
to get the long tree when one of them stopped, 
held up his hand, and looked round fearfully at 
those nearest him. 

“I hear Mr. Bracy’s ghost,” he said. 

The startled men stood still, listening. All now 
heard the faint call. As from the bowels of the 
earth the cry floated up: 

“Hello! Hello! Hello!” 

“He’s alive, wherever he is,” cried the chief, 
arriving. ‘“He’s shouting in the hope he’ll be heard. 
Hello! Bracy! Vincent! Hello!” 

Still Vincent’s voice ascended monotonously. 
“Hello! Hello! Hello!” at intervals of some 
seconds. 

“Yell all together!” cried the chief to the men, 


| who were coming from all directions. They shouted 


In SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 


Vincent Down the Chute. 


At noon on the third day, long before Mrs. | 
Armstrong had received Vincent Bracy’s letter, he 
stood, with one man, at the place where Pete had | 
disappeared. Both carried camp lanterns with | 
reflectors. 

“Grosbois,” said Vincent, **the creek has risen a 
good deal here since yesterday.” | 

“Yesseh! Baptéme — it’s de rain.” 

“Do you hear that pouring sound?” 

“Yesseh—dass a fall down dere, ’way far. Can’t 
be ver’ high—no, sir, not ver’ big fall.” 

“No. I dare say the chute runs into deep water. 
That would account for the sound, eh?” 

“Mebby. 1 don’ know, sir, for sure.” 

“How would you like to go down?” 

“Sapree! Not for all de money in de Bangue du 
Peuple.” 

Vincent had brought ten men with him from 
camp. Eight were now at the Brazeau end of the 
cave looking for the longest tree they could hope 
to carry into the curved ravine. 

Early in the morning they had found the channel 
by which Lost Creek discharged from the cave to 
the Brazeau. Looking into an irregularly-walled, 
tunnel-like passage about twenty feet high, they 
saw how the water came whirling down straight 
from the clooping funnel that Pete had seen from 
inside the cave. 

After dropping into a deep, narrow basin it 
spread wide and shallow over the level rock on 
which the search party stood, gathered again into 
a narrow brook, and prattled on gently to the 
Big Brazeau River, a quarter of a mile distant. 

It was clear that Pete’s body, if he had been 
carried dead down the funnel, would have been 
found on the shallows, where sticks that had 
descended were widely strown. Between and under 
these sticks the water ran. Vincent’s inference that 
Pete was alive within the cave looked reasonable. 

He took his men into the passage whence he had 
escaped, and soon found the south side of the 
enormous barrier of fallen rocks whose north side 
had blocked Pete’s way out the day before. They 
stood opposite where Pete had steod, and found 
that end as impracticable as he had found the 
other. 

Vincent sent one man to camp with a note to the 
chief engineer. With himself he kept old Grosbois. 
He ordered the eight others to ascend the Hump, 
cut down one of the tallest pines growing there, 
and wait for the chief to arrive with ropes and 
the rest of the men, twenty-two in number. 

Then he and Grosbois walked away through the 
eave to the upper entrance with the two camp 
lanterns. 

An hour passed. The great tree lay stripped 
on the upper plateau. After clearing away the 
branches the men found they could not stir the 
trunk. They went below to the cave that they 
might gain shelter from the incessant rain. There 
they lighted a fire and waited. 

Another hour passed. Grosboix now sat with 
his comrades by the fire. He had returned to the 
party without Vincent Bracy. Sometimes the 
superstitious men turned their heads and peered 
into the blackness of the cave. They half-expected 
to see Vincent’s ghost coming toward them. 

Another hour had nearly passed when the chief 
engineer and his twenty-two men came into the 
cave from the Brazeau side. 

“Where’s Mr. Bracy?” cried the chief. 

“Ah, M’sieu, Mr. Bracy’s gone,” said Grosbois, 
almost crying. 

“Gone?” 

“Yesseh—gone for sure.” 

“Gone where?” 

“Down de chute.” 

“What chute?” 

“Down where he see dat boy go yesterday—de 
boy what he’s tell us about last night.” 

“You are out of your senses, Grosbois.” 

“No, sir, I haint out of no senses—for sure, I 
Wish Twas. But I’ll tol’ de trut’. Mr. Bracy he’s 
“iy to me, ‘Mebby Pete is starve before we find it.’ 
He’s say, ‘Mebby we don’t get up in dere all day, 
mebby not all to-morrow.’ He’s say, ‘Mebby dere 


haint no way to get to de boy except only one 
Way.’” 





“Go on—what did he do?” 

“He make me help him for cut off a big chunk off 
one hollow cedar. He put his hax in de hollow, 
an he putin a piece of rope, and some pork and 
biscuit, and he put in his pistol, and his lantern. 
Den he plug up de two end. An’ he say to me, 
Grosbois, you tell ’em to keep climbing back dere. 
Good-by, Grosbois,’ and dat’s all.” 

“But where did he #0?” 

“Msieu, in two seconds he’s away down de 
black chute! ; 

“In the water?” 

— esseh, in de water—straddle on de log.” 

“ incent must have gone crazy.” 
hos meen look crazy,” said Grosbois. “He's | 
inc cue - greeny bad what haint scare 
he’s make me e’s say, ‘Good-by, Grosbois,’ an’ 
oe _—_ a bow same as he’s always polite, 
before I no je eney » easy. Den he’s roll in his log 

' eve he’s goin’ to be so wild, and I don’t 
see him no more.” 
Pe ty you—up for the tree!” cried the chief. 
; you, Grosbois—all the rest. Grosbois, you 
ko down to the outlet and watcn for the body. 








| came from the corridor where Pete had heard the 


and listened again. And again the far voice cried, 


| “Hello! Hello!” with the same tones and intervals 


as before. 

“It’s from over there. And there’s smoke coming 
up,” said one. 

They approached the edge of the plateau and 
looked down. 

“Why, here is smoke. And here’s a hole,” cried 
the chief, getting down on his hands and knees. 
“He must be down here. Yes! Vincent! Hello!” 

“Hello, yourself, chief!” 

“You’re alive then?” 

“Yes, sir. All alive.” 

“Hurt?” 

“No—as sound as a nut.” 


“Had a rough passage?” 
But I’m not hurt.” 


“Pretty rough, sir. 



















A Perilous 


Down by a bright fire they saw Vincent Bracy | 
standing alone. He looked up at the faces crowd. | 
ing round the hole in which the fissure terminated. | 

“Have you the ropes there?” he shouted. | 

“Go down for the ropes,” cried the chief engi. | 
neer, and away went four men. | 

“Rope is coming, Vincent. Keep your heart up.” 

“Oh, I’m all right, sir.”’ 

“Where’s the Armstrong boy?” } 

“Gone. He was here this morning.” 

“How do you know?” 

“This fire was not quite out.” 

“Where’s he gone? Have the bears got him?” 

“No sign of it.” 

“What’s become of him, then? 

“I fancy he went down the creek before the 
water rose in here.” 

“But you saw no sign of him down there.” 

“Better send Grosbois to look for his trail, sir. 
Perhaps he got out alive.” 

“Grosbois is down there now.” 

“Hey, Grosbois! Grosbois!” shouted the chief. | 
But no answer came. Grosbois had gone out of | 
hearing. 

“Is the water rising, Vincent?” 

“Yes. It’s risen three inches since I got here.” 

The pond within the cave now presented the 
aspect of a stream incessantly returning on itself 
by an eddy up one bank and a current down the 
other. 

Vincent could not reach the fissure without 





wading. From that crack flowed a rivulet a foot 
deep. No sound except the surging of a whirlpool 


cloop-clooping sound. 

“Young Armstrong must have been starving!” 
shouted the chief. 

“No, sir. He seems to have lived on the fat of | 
the water.” | 

“Fat of the water?” 

“Yes; trout. Look here!” Vincent held up two 
fish. 

“How could he catch them?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. But he certainly dia. | 








The place is all heads and tails. I shouldn’t have 
supposed any fellow could eat s0 many trout in 
the time. He was here only a day altogether.” 

“Can you get straight under here, Vincent?” 

“Yes. I waded down to that crack a while ago.” 

“Well, the ropes are coming.” 

Vincent waded down the fissure and stood. In 
the course of half an hour the rope had descended, 
Vincent had placed the loop under his shoulders, 
and the exulting men had drawn him safely up. 
Then the whole party walked down to the whirling 
outlet. 

“It’s impossible young Armstrong could have 
come through here alive,” said the chief, looking 
into the tunnel out of which the rising water 
rushed. 

“There wasn’t so big a volume this morning 
2arly when we were here before,” said Vincent. 
“And Pete must have come down before that.” 

“You seem very sure he did come down.” 

“Well, sir, so I am. It’s what I should have 
done myself in the circumstances. I was beginning 
to think of it when you answered my call.” 

“Lucky you didn’t. Perhaps you are right. But 
it’s surprising that he took the risk when he had 
plenty to eat.” 

“You forget how alarmed he was for his mother. 
Besides, he probably thought | had lost myself, 
and he had no hope of a rescue.” 

“But what can have become of him if he got out 
here?” 

“He would make for home up the river.” 


“Well, I hope your theory is sound,” said the | 


chief. “What’s become of Grosbois, I wonder? 
Grosbois! Grosbois!” he shouted. 

But Grosbois was far away, following what he 

thought a trail through the woods. It 

took him up the river. Meantime 

another voyageur had picked 

up the trail of Grosbois and 

brought the news back to 

the chief. 

“He must have found Pete 
or his track,” said Vincent. 
“Ill follow, too, sir, if you'll 

allow me. I have to go 
to Kelly’s Crossing, 
anyway, and I may 
as well try to get 
to the Armstrongs 
to-night.” 
About three 
o’clock that 


Journey. 


afternoon Mary Armstrong was giving Eliza Jane 
and Ann Susan a “piece.” She stood with her 
back to the cabin door, when Ann Susan suddenly 
cried, ‘Pete! Pete!” and held out her hands. 

*Pete’s here!” said Eliza Jane, coolly. 

Mary turned., 

Pete, indeed, staggered up the path. His face 
was covered with dry blood from many scratches, 
his shirt and trousers were in strips, his feet bare 


| and bleeding. 


“Mother! Itis Pete! Pete’s come back! He’s 
not dead at all,” cried Mary, running out into her 
brother’s arms. 

Mrs. Armstrong tottered to her feet. 

“Is mother dead? Where is she?” cried Pete, 
as he caught sight of Mary. 

“Why, mother! Aint you glad to see me?” he 
said, holding her in his arms a minute later. She 
was weeping as she clung to him. 

“Q Pete, Pete, Pete, 1 thought you was burned 
to death!” was all she could say. 

“There, mother! there, mother! I’m all right. 
Only tore up a little, running through the woods. 
I’ve been travellin’ since daylight, and I lost my 
boots out of my hand coming down a whirlpool out 
of a cave, and I couldn’t find them amongst the 
driftwood below. I was in too biga hurry. I was 
most scared to death for fear you wouldn’t be 
here. My! it was good to see the barn and house 
standin’. I come up along the river till about two 
hours ago. Then I worked up top of the Hump 
for easier walkin’. Where’s father?” 

“A boy came for him. He went down river two 
hours ago to look for you.” 

“I'd have met him, then, if I’d kept straight on. 
Maybe he’d miss my track up the Hump.” 

But the father had not missed it, for he had met 
Grosbois, who held to Pete’s trail like a hound to 
the slot of a deer. Scarcely had the boy entered 
the cabin when David Armstrong and the voyageur 
“ame down the Hump’s side. The father, swept 
by his emotion beyond self-control, caught Pete 
in his arms, uttering thanks to God. 

Eliza Jane and Ann Susan roared, weeping at the 
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top of their lungs because mother and Mary wer 
crying, and father talking so loudly. 

Ann Susan, stopping suddenly, said decidedly, 
“IT yant Pete!” 

“Pete’s dead, and he’s come back,” said Eliza 
Jane. 

“Take them, Pete,” said the mother; “take them. 
They’ve been hankering after you most as bad a+ 
me.” 

He lifted the little ones in his arms. 
back from his dirty and bloody 
laughed. 

“Mother,” said he, “I didn’t fetch you your tea.” 

“That young Mr. Bracy sent some up by th 
messenger, Pete.” 

“Mr, Bracy? Oh, Vincent,” said Pete. “He got 
out of the cave, then? I was planning to stait 
back and find him!” 

“Guess what this man says he did this morning, 
Pete,” said the pioneer, turning to Grosbois. ‘He 
went down that chute in the cave after you.” 

“Yessir, I see him myse’f,” said Grosbois. 

“Well, aint he a good one!” said Pete. “Why, I 
wouldn’t have gone down there this morning for 
the price of the hay. The creek was beginaing tu 
rise befure I went out. But say! Vincent is lost 
like I was!” 

“No. Just as I started on your trail 1 heard them 
yellin’ they found him safe,” said Grosbois. 

Pete had hardly eaten his supper that evening 
when Vincent arrived. 

“Pete!” 

“Vincent!” The boys shook hands. 

“You went into the chute after me,” said Pete, 
choking. “If it hadn’t been for you keepin’ me 
goin’, I’d ’a’ died in the fire by the creek—so | 
would, and —” 

“Oh, please don’t,” interrupted Vincent. 

“And I’d been abusin’ you,’”’ said Pete. “I'd 
said you was a dood!” 

“Dooce you did! Well, I dare say Iam. But 
what matter? It’s not really a crime, don’t you 
know. There’s just one thing I want you to tell 
me, Pete. How did you catch those trout in the 
cave?” 

Pete pulled a fish-line with a hook on it from his 
pocket. 

“Forgot I had it for a long time in there,” he 
said. “Don’t you mind I said I had a hook and 
line that time we was kickin’ the trout out of the 
creek?” 

“But what bait did you use?” 

“Bait? They didn’t want no better than a bare 
hook.” 

You may be glad to learn that David Arm 
strong’s hay sold for ninety dollars a ton that 
winter. The comfortable situation into which this 
put the pioneer family gave Mrs. Armstrong a 
new lease of life, and Pete three winters’ school 
ing in the settlements. There he learned so much 
that he is able to transact the business of the 
large lumbering interest, which he has long since 


They drew 
face. Pete 


acquired. 

Peter Armstrong is worth ten thousand dollars 
to Vincent Bracy’s one, but they are fast friends, 
and agree that Mr. Bracy’s comparative lack of 
fortune is due to his having practised a profession 
instead of going into business, 

EDWARD W. THOMSON. 
The End. 
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For the Companion. 


OUR ALBERGO DEL SOLE. 


Itisa curious village of which our Albergo del 
Sule (Sun Hotel) was part. It is like no other 
village, even in southern Italy. It has a haunted, 
Old World atmosphere, as if even yet Pompeii, the 
ancient city of old Romans close beside it, cast 
some influence of another age and another race 
upon it. 

It is long, low, white, and built of lava. Lava- 
dust lies thick upon it; its one long street is paved 
with lava. 

It is noisy; for Italians are never silent, in joy 
or in sorrow ; it is low for fear of earthquakes, and 
its inhabitants live out-of-doors almost entirely; 
for however dark the sky, it is lighter than their 
gloomy interiors. 

The modern Pompeians are a poor people, 
peasants and mechanics only; while ancient 
Pompeii was a gay watering-place, frequented by 
rich Romans. 

Yet with this vast difference between them, 
we noticed some likenesses, nevertheless. We saw 
Pompeian peasants in the fields pouring oil from 
beakers of exactly the same shape as those which 
Tiberius handled nineteen hundred years ago, 
and saw them drink their wine from cups that, 
for form, might be from the tables of Horace, 
Virgil and Cicero. 

The ends of Old and New Pompeii almost join. 
From my window at the Albergo del Sole I looked 
over the wall into the fallen and grass-grown 
colosseum, which was the circus of the gay Pom 
peians while Christ was still on earth. 

The ‘“‘walls” of Pompeii are only piles of earth 
thrown up by excavators, and since overgrown 
with grass and weeds. They are volcanic earth, 
some of the very scoria thrown forth from Vesuvius 
when the city was swallowed up. Nobody could 
possibly climb this lofty, almost perpendicular 
wall. All visitors enter by the gate, a mile from 
our “hotel.’’ 

That Albergo del Sole, or Sun Hotel, consisted 
of three lava buildings on three sides of the court, 
a wall of ancient Pompeii being just across the 
highway on the fourth side. Two of these buildings 
were bedrooms only—rough, coarse bedrooms, 
like army barracks. The third was the dining-room 
or dining house. 

The kitchen was entirely away, beyond the 
court, across which food and dishes must be carried 
for every meal, rain or shine, and there is plenty 
of rain, you may be sure. 

Floors, walls, everything was of lava. Even the 
round table in the garden, at which a ragged schoo! 
master taught our landlord’s children for five cents 
an hour, was a solid lump cooled from the volea 
no’s mouth. 

The stairs were all on the outside. Thechambers 
were like cells of honeycomb, and all opened 
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directly upon the piazza or doggie. The chambers | 
were entered directly from the open air. These | 
loggie sloped, not away from the chambers but | 
toward them. When the heavy September rains | 
came, we were flooded. Naturally every drop 
rushed straight under our doors into our rooms. 
The lava floors did not absorb the water. 

One night in a downpour I heard a stealthy 
whisper, and the dreadful creep of an Unknown | 
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and perfumes still fresh with which these gay 
pagans buried their dead. 

The tomb is now only four high walls. Grass 
grows within it, and lowly flowers gem the sward. 
We sat there and listened to the drone and hum 
of summer insects, as happy in their little lives as 
he had been for whom we almost sighed as if he 
had died but yesterday. 

The boy’s name was N. Valasius Gratus, and 
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The Modern Pompeii. 


Thing. It crept slowly, stealthily to my bedside. 
Every instant I expected to die of terror at feeling 
a murderous clutch upon my throat. I sprang 
from bed with a shriek—to find myself ankle- 
deep in the water, upon which all my light articles 
of costume were sweetly swimming about. It was 
these which had made the sound I had heard. 

All over the walls of the three houses rough, 
shapeless holes had been dug at random. They | 
were intended for the sunlight to stream through, 
but they admitted the rain also. Around these 
holes were dashes of paint to represent rays. 
Thus the holes represented suns, and were the 
sign of our Albergo del Sole. 

We lived two months in our Inn of the Sun; 
two scrambling, comfortless, dirty, delightful 
months. We ate our peck of dirt then, we were 
sure, and have felt at liberty to resent all dirt ever 
since as more than our share. 

Often we went to our meals in rubber boots. 
Often we sat all day in chairs upon our beds, 
reading, writing, painting, to escape the floods 
that surged over our floors. 

But the sunny days, the celestial days, days of 
singing winds, and of church chimes borne down 
from Vesuvian heights, like the choiring of angels, 
days when the amethyst Mediterranean sparkled 
and sang like a bride of the sun! 

Ah! such days, when our suns in the Albergo 
walls awoke us with swift javelins of light, and 
the glad consciousness that to-day we could again 
wander at full liberty in the ghostly ruins; when 
we could rest for hours in empty tombs under the 
laughing sky, to dream in roofless dwellings 
within frescoed walls of the merry speech and 
laughter that once resounded there! Ah, those 
were days never to be forgotten ! 

Sometimes we fancied we heard, upon tessellated 
floors, the patter of baby feet, and the loving 
accents of mothers, all dead almost two thousand 
years ago. We entered so fully into the story of 
that doomed city that we were comforted with the 
assurance that when Vesuvius vomited fire and 
ashes upon it in August, A. D. 79, almost every- 
body escaped, although through deadly peril and 
unspeakable terror and agony. Only one or two 
children are known to have perished. 

Some of the men who met death here are 
thought to have been thieves who returned for | 
plunder after the tragedy had taken place, and 
were buried in the ashes which they themselves 
disturbed. | 

In some places we could still see the signs of | 
shops. Had we remembered to look for it, we 
could have seen a street corner notice : 

OTIOSIS LOCUS HIC NON EST, DISCENDE, 

MORATOR, 
which is to say, ‘‘This is no place for lazy fellows. | 
Loafer, depart,”—a wordy version of our terse 
notice in English: ‘‘No loafing here.’’ | 

In one kitchen a sucking pig was found that 
had been roasting when the oven was filled with 
ashes. Bread, fowls, eggs, meat,—all were 
cooking for the mid-day meal when the whole life 
of the city went down into a grave of almost 
eighteen hundred years. 

It was as if upon Boston this very hour fell a | 
thick, terrible pall to hide it from even the 
memory of men until chance digging should | 
discover the dome of the State House far down | 
under grass and weeds, in the year 3692. 

It was all so natural and life-like that we 
realized as near us the grief of the mother whose | 
little boy was entombed where we sat with our 
books and work. The tomb was beautifully | 
sculptured and imposing. It had been a family 
tomb, with niches for the chiselled urns in which 
the ‘‘cremated”’ ashes of the dead were enclosed. 

Some of these ashes of Pompeians had been 
only newly made, for they were found, all these 
centuries afterward, with evidence of the wines | 


|about the middle of July. 


he lived when Jesus did, but never heard of the 
humble Nazarene whose power was to empty 
temples and cast down the gods whom this boy 
was taught to worship. Of course the inscription 
was in the Latin that the boy learned from his 
cradle—the only language he knew. 

“VIXIT IX ANN.,” say the Roman letters, 
clearly legible to this day. 

‘Just my age,”’ said our little American. Then 
he looked thoughtful for a moment, and added, 
“If he had not died he would now be one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-one years 


old!” M. B. Wrieut. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CLIMBER. 


For him whose foot no crowning crest has scaled 
The grandest views upon the earth are veiled ; 
And small the meanings with which life is fraught 
To him who climbs no mountain-peak of thought. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
ccreeraapsntinnansilpiliaghiipiaideninmss 
THE MEXICAN ELECTIONS. 


The general election for the choice of a Pres- 
ident and a new Congress took place in Mexico 
This election was 
notable for several reasons. 

It presented a marked contrast to the elections 
in Great Britain and Ireland which were com- 
pleted about the same time. 

The British election was attended by constant 
turbulence, more or less violence, and occasionally 
danger to limb and life. It was the roughest 
election that has occurred for several years in any 
part of the world. 

But in Mexico, occupied to a large extent by a 
population which is classified as semi-civilized, it 
was attended by no serious disturbance as far as 
reported, and left the country apparently in a 
condition of profound content. 

The result of the election, moreover, was 
remarkable in its almost unanimous choice, espe- 
cially as that choice was a man who had held the 
office for several years. 

General Porfirio Diaz, now fifty-two years of 
age, was sworn in as President of Mexico in 
December, 1884, for the second time, his first 
term having been from 1877 to 1880. 

At that time, the Constitution of Mexico de- 
clared that no President could be reélected for a 
second term. But so popular did President Diaz 
become hefore the end of his term of office, 
that the Constitution was changed, so that the 
President became constantly reéligible. 

General Diaz was accordingly chosen for a 
second term of four years, and reéntered upon the 
duties of his office. Now he has been elected for 
a third term, and will be again installed on 
December 1, 1892. 

This election is not only remarkable because it 
passed so quietly, but also because it chose a man 
to the presidency in a country of so diverse a 
population as that of Mexico, for three successive 
terms of office. Rarely indeed is it that a 
Spanish-American republic should rest content 
so long with one of its chief magistrates. 

The South American Republics are so restive, 
so full of conspiracy and selfish ambitions, that 
often the President is not permitted to fill out 
even one term; and this is frequently as much 
the fault of the Presidents as that of the nations 
over which they preside. 

The temptation seems to be well-nigh irresistible 
in South America, when a man is chosen Pres- 
ident, for him to try to turn his constitutional 
authority into a virtual despotism; and this he 
usually attempts by securing the allegiance of the 
army to himself, and thereby making use of its 
military power. 


In most South American republics, moreover, 
there is an almost constant conflict between the 
executive and the legislative departments of the 
government. The President tries to gain some 
of the powers of the Congress for himself, and 
Congress on the other hand exerts itself to limit 
the presidential power as far as possible. 

It is often difficult at a distance to decide which 
of these parties is in the right. 

The case of Mexico is happily, in these days, 
very different. During nearly the eight years 
of his present tenure of office, General Diaz has 
seldom come into serious differences with the 
Mexican Congress. These differences have never 
reached the border-land of revolt. 

Congress seems always to have had confidence, 
not only in the firmness and capacity of the 
President, but in his sincerely patriotic desire to 








serve the country to the best of his ability. 

President Diaz seems to have reciprocated this 
confidence, to have worked harmoniously with the 
legislative branch, and to have made no attempt 
to encroach upon any power which was not clearly 
designated for hire by the Mexican National 
Constitution. 


—-—-- oe —_—__——_ 


For the Companion. 


ENTHRONEMENT. 


He sits enthroned who sits supreme 
Above the passions of his clay ; 
Nor fears remorse, nor feels the scourge 
Of conscience with the ended day. 
He has no greed for wealth that’s won 
By bargain in the marts of sin, 

or lust for fame whose pzeans mock 
The hollow heart that wails within. 
His lips attuned to nature’s lyre, 
He sings as sang the early stars ; 
His clean hands suited to God’s plan, 
His handiwork no blemish mars. 
He gives to all unselfish due, 

or claims what others may not share; 
And every cry of woe bespeaks 
His ready bounty with his prayer. 
So, doing God’s will on the earth 
With love Hlimitably zoned, 
Though waiting yet his higher birth, 
He sits enthroned. 

SAMUEL Hoyt. 


+ 
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THE ANTI-OPTION BILL. 


One of the most exciting debates that took 
place during the recent session of Congress was 
over the so-called ‘‘anti-option bill.’”’ 

The buying and selling of wheat, cotton and 
produce has of late years been conducted largely 
on a peculiar plan. 

A miller or exporter knows in August that he 
| will need a certain quantity of wheat in October. 

He goes to the produce exchange, and offers a 
| price for a contract to deliver to him at any time | 
during October a certain quantity of grain. | 
| Another trader accepts his bid, and contracts or | 
ja to make the delivery in October, at the | 
| price fixed. 
| This is called a “‘future’’ or “option’’ contract. | 
It may be that the wheat eventually delivered in 
October was not yet gathered from the field when, 
in August, the contract was made. 

If that is the case, the man who contracted to 
deliver the wheat in the later month probably 
made the contract in the belief that when October 
came he could buy the grain for delivery at a 
lower price than the miller or exporter paid him 
for his contract. 

If prices do decline, the seller of ‘futures’’ 
makes his profit. He has guessed correctly the 
turn the market will make. If they advance, he 
loses. He has guessed wrong. 

There has been a great decline in wheat prices 
of late years, and the prices obtained for last 
year’s great harvest were disappointing. For this 
there are many explanations, based upon the 
state of the world’s grain trade. 

But the farmers conceived the idea that the 
decline was caused by the selling of ‘‘futures’’ in 
the produce exchanges. They knew that the 
system of option sales brings into existence the 
class of traders known as ‘‘bears,’’ whose profits 
depend upon their success in depressing prices 
by heavy sales of ‘‘futures,’’ that is, of goods 
which they do not possess. The ‘bears,’ it 
appeared, had been triumphant. 

The farmers who hold this opinion believe that 
but for “‘future’’ sales there would have been no 
decline, and they accordingly wish, in effect, to 
prohibit such ‘‘future’’ sales by law. 

A bill was introduced in Congress, designed to 
carry out the ideas of the farmers and put a stop 
to “option”’ trading. It placed on each sale of 
the kind a tax so heavy as to make profit 
impossible. . 

There were two chief arguments made against 
the bill. One was that it was unconstitutional, 
being a use of the government's taxing power, 
not for the purpose of raising revenue, but for 
the purpose of stamping out an established 
business. 

The other was that the bill was unjust in itself; 
| that every seller of ‘‘futures’’ had to become a 
| buyer in order to meet his contracts, and that 

hence he could not depress prices, unless the 

market supply and demand were such as to make 
a fall in prices inevitable. There were many 
other arguments in the case, but for the most part 
the debate hinged on these. 
| Early in June, after a brief discussion, the bill 
| passed the House of Representatives, and the 
| madority in favor of it was very large. In the 
| Senate it met with great opposition, and a vote 
was held off until the close of the session was 
almost at hand. 

Finally the advocates of the ‘‘anti-option’’ bill 

















agreed to give up for the time being, and to 


postpone its consideration until the next session, 
and the contest was over. It will come up again 
in December, and the result of the vote will be 
awaited with great interest. 


—————>+oe—___ 
AT THE END OF THE SEASON. 


A particularly healthy and happy summer girl, 
who has gained several hundred extra freckles 
this season, suggests as the result of her summer’s 
experience, a new form of out-door advertising. 

Since people will decorate the landscape with 
advertisements, she proposes to replace the usual 
recommendations of soap powders and stove. 
polish with something in this style: 

Found, on the beach at Pasquisset, last August, 
by a delicate young lady: A Fine Appetite, sound, 
healthy and in good condition; alarmed at nothing, 
from pickles to baked clams. Will be kept unti! 
called for. 

Lost, by an elderly gentleman, on the shore at 
8 A.M. in the company of a dozen nephews and 
nieces occupied in constructing a sand fort: The 
Opinion that Children are Nuisances, and that al! 
the morning is good for is to read the Newspaper. 
One cent reward. 

Found, lying in a hammock on the front piazza 
of the Sea View House, by a tired housewife 
Perfect Rest. 

Lost, by a languid young woman, on the mountain 


| path: A Taste for Tears and Depressing Poetry. 


Found, at the same time, Good Health and an 
Interest in Nature. 

Found, by a pale youth from the city, in a sail- 
boat on the river: a Fine Color, shading from a 
faint tan about the ears to rich red-brown on the 
cheeks and neck; very manly and becoming. Will 
be surrendered to no claimant whatsoever. 

Lost, by an overburdened mother, on the rocks 
at sunset, about the middle of the season: An 
Irritable Temper, and the Habit of Nagging. No 
reward offered. 

Lost, by a fashionable girl: Any number of Smal! 
Affectations and an Absorbing Interest in Dress. 
Found, Ten pounds additional Weight, and the 
Ability to Row, Run and Swim. 

Found, by a family of fretful children, at the 
seaside: Plenty to Do, Fresh Air, and Amiable 
Dispositions enough to go round. On communica- 
tion with the parents of the aforesaid children, any 
price will be paid to secure the retention of these 
objects. 

The summer girl is quite sure that such adver. 
tisements suitably posted upon boulders, fences 
and trees, would secure the fortune next year of 
the first resort to introduce them. 





a 
A HERO AT HOMESTEAD. 


Some of the wounded Pinkerton men engaged in 
the recent terrible riot at the Carnegie Works near 
Pittsburgh told to their physician an incident 
which, so far as we know, has not been published. 

“We were fastened in like rats in a cage in the 
boats,” said one. “It was not a time to consider 


| who had the right on their side, we or the strikers. 


But it was kill or be killed, and I fought for my 
life. The men that were dead in the boat were 
dragged to one side, and the wounded men lay on 
deck, tramped over, bleeding to death. Ifa man’s 
head or any part of him was exposed, he was 
almost sure to be hit. 

“Then the cry went up that they had turned the 
oil tanks upon the boats to burn us alive. Just 
then the captain cried out, ‘Is there a doctor here to 
look after the wounded?’ and a young fellow spoke 
up and said: 

“I’m not a regular doctor, but I’m a medical 
student. I’ll do what I can.’ 

‘Set to work,’ says the captain. 

“So he did set to work, cool as could be, tying 
and bandaging the men on deck. The bullets 
pinged past him, and he’d just dodge his head and 
keep on. 

‘‘When he had got through with the wounded on 
that boat, and got them under shelter, he crossed 
to the other to go to work there. THe was the only 
man who crossed from one boat to the other that 
day. 

“I did not hear his name; he was a young, 
smvooth-faced lad. He must have saved many 
lives. He had no time to do any fighting, but I 
count him the bravest man there. I heard he was 
shot and killed as he was landing. I don’t know. 
I wish I knew his name, to give him the credit.” 

The Companion, too, would be glad to know his 
name and give credit to the man who forgot his 
own quarrel, and in the face of death gave himself 
calmly to the work of saving life. 

The world is the stronger and better for keeping 
the record of such men. 


* 
oo 





A BEAUTIFUL ART. 


Without disparagement of any of the other arts, 
to attain proficiency in which people make such 
long and valiant struggles, it may be truly said 
that the one art of smiling warms more hearts than 
all others together. Most children, in fact, all 
happy children, have an unconscious mastery of 
this beautiful art; but unfortunately they often 
lose it as they grow older. Children are the best 
judges of smiles in the world. “Her lips smile.” 
said a child, speaking of a hard-faced woman, “)ut 
she doesn’t.” 

A widening of the mouth in a vain endeavor to 
look pleasant is nota smile. It deceives nobody 
A smile, to be worthy of the name, must come 
from the heart. It is the result of an honest 
willingness and readiness to be pleased with little 
as well as great things. rm 

“I can tell more about a man from his smile. 
said the chaplain of a prison, “than from his 
promises or his regrets.” ; 

A crooked smile shows that there is something 
wrong behind it, just as a sarcastic or a cynic’ 
smile shows a warp in the nature of the perso 
who wears it. But when the heart is right the 
smile will be of the right kind, and should be 
cultivated. —_— 

“You look very much pleased about something. 
said a gentleman on a suburban train to the 
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conductor, who was ordinarily a somewhat grim 
and stern-faced personage. 


“[ presume so,”. replied the conductor. “I’ve 


just seen a little girl who takes this train to go in | 


to school every morning, and she always smiles up 
at me when I punch her ticket. I declare, it makes 
me good-natured for the rest of the trip!” 

Yet all she did was to smile. 


* 
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DISCOVERY OF GOLD. 





In 1848, James W. Marshall, who was employed in 
a California sawmill, was one day shutting off the 
water, when he discovered particles of shining 
dust in the race-way. He was a man in whose 
imagination had for a long time floated visions of 
gold, and now, almost beside himself with excite- 
ment, he began to examine the rocks and water. 
He soon collected at least an ounce of gold. 

Then he mounted a horse, and dashed away to 
report to Captain Sutter, his employer, who was 
forty miles distant. It was late at night when 
Marshal! reached his destination, and the rain was 
descending in torrents. Leaping from his horse, 
he whispered wildly : 

“Captain, I want to see you alone. 

Sutter conducted him into a vacant room, and 
closed the door. 

“Are you sure nobody will come? 
door!” cried Marshall. ° 

Then he stepped up to the table, and poured 
from a pouch his ounce of metal. 

“Gold! gold! it is gold!” he exclaimed, hardly 
knowing whether he was in the flesh or not. 

“Where did you get that?” asked Sutter, and 
when the events of the day were rehearsed, he 
added, “But you don’t know it to be gold. I have 
my doubts about it.” 

After some discussion the substance was tested 
with aqua fortis, and was proved to be genuine 
precious metal. Marshall’s excitement was now 
extreme, and he would not hear to Sutter’s proposal 
that he should spend the night. Back to the mill 
he rode through the driving rain, and when Sutter 
in the morning followed him, he met Marshall on 
foot, ten miles away from the mill-race. 

“What are you here for?” exclaimed Sutter. 

“I had to come, I was so impatient to see you,” 
was the feverish reply. 

When they arrived at the mill-race, they found 
the men employed there excitedly gathering gold. 
Captain Sutter called them together, and exacted 
a promise from them that they would keep the 
matter a secret for six weeks, during which time 
they should attend to their accustomed duties at 
the mill and ranch. 

But such a secret could not be kept. In a few 
days the region was thronged with gold-seekers. 
Sutter’s flocks were stolen, his crops ruined, and 
his land scized upon without apology. Before the 
close of the year, five thousand men were at work 
in the mines of the new Eldorado, and the product 
of their labor was five million dollars. But the 
discoverer of the gold and the owner of the land 
where it was found both died poor. 


” 


Lock the 
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USING THE TONGS. 


Political animosity is not so fierce in our times as 
it was in that of our grandfathers. Fifty or sixty 
years ago there were really thousands of homes 
into which a newspaper of politics opposed to the 
sentiments of the head of the household was not 
allowed to enter. 

In those days they used tongs in mending the fire 
on the broad and deep hearth; and on occasion 
they used the tongs also to remove from the house 
astray Whig or Democratic paper, which they felt 
they could not touch without contamination. 

But while there has been a softening of political 
asperities, the tongs are still too much in use. Free 
traders are still too apt to hint that protectionists 
are either idiots or robbers; protectionists continue 
to cry out that free traders are in league with 
England to destroy American prosperity. 


Free silver men regard every opponent of their | 


favorite measure as a “gold bug,” who lies awake 
nights trying to invent ways to contract the cur- 
rency and to insult silver; the opponents of free 
coinage see in every silver man a wild and reckless 
destroyer of the currency. The Prohibitionist 
denounces every one who does not agree with him 
as an enemy of the home, and of morality. 

All these are exaggerated views. Every party is 
patriotic. Men differ, and of course both of two 
opposite views cannot be right. But opinions are 
honestly held, and are entitled to respect. 

Moreover, right views will be more likely to 
triumph when those who hold them appreciate the 
fact that what they have to contend against is not 
perversity and malignity, but misapprehension and 
misinformation. When argument takes the place 
of epithet-hurling the victory of right principles 
Will dawn; for epithets may be hurled by any one, 
a sound argument is possible only on the side of 
the right. 


mn 
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THE VERY MAN. 





There is a certain man in western New York 
who, from the amount of his zeal and benevolence, 
should have proved a public benefactor, but who 
has the fatal fac ulty of always doing the wrong 
thing. As some one has said of him, “He might 
built himself monuments, but he has left 
only foot-stones.” 

\t one period in his career as a town officer he 
cut down a magnificent tree—an act that excited 
the popular wrath against him, and drew upon 
him seores of new spaper denunciations. 

\ stranger in town, who had managed to catch a 
creat deal of the local gossip without knowing the 
Persons concerned, chanced to fall into conversa- 
“ion with this man on the hotel piazza. The 
wie tee: citizen exclaimed: 

“Isn’t that a magnificent street through there? 
It was I, sir, who had it cut.” 

“Very pretty, very nice!” 
“trang ver, 

’ th erected that brick block opposite. Nothing 

‘** more thoroughly occupied my mind than the 
lm provement of this town.” 

‘Now you can tell me,” said the stranger, 


have 


murmured the 





warmly, roused to interest by the thought that he 
was conversing with a public benefactor, “who 
the man was who had the audacity to cut down 
the tree I’ve heard so much about!” 

And there the conversation ended. 


KING GEORGE’S GOLDFISH. 


The difficulties which ministers in monarchical 
countries sometimes have with kings who are 
disposed to obtrude their own foibles upon their 
official advisers is illustrated by a story told of the 
great Pitt. George II. was sometimes a hard king 
to manage, as kings go, and had to be indulged in 
an occasional concession. On the occasion of the 
| epening of parliament, during one of the years 
| when Pitt was prime minister, the lords and 
perenne were greatly perplexed by a reference 

to the goldfish at Windsor Castle, which was intro- 
| duced into the king’s speech, as read by Pitt. 

The reference was in the way of a comparison, 
but the introduction of the matter was so odd that 
several members of parliament could not refrain 
from expressing their mystification to Mr. Pitt. 

But the minister refused to make any explana- | 
tion of the matter, insisting that the use of the | 
comparison was his own affair. 





were dead that the explanation came out. 


at the palace with the speech from the throne fully 
prepared. 

He found the king seated at the edge of the 
basin of a fountain, earnestly regarding his gold- 
fish eee about in the water. Pitt read the 
speech 

“Does your majesty approve the discourse?” 
asked the minister. 

“T will approve it, but only on one condition,” 
said the king, “and that is, that you introduce in 
it some reference to these fishes.” 

Che king was obdurate, and refused his author- 
ization of the royal speech until Mr. Pitt had 
promised faithfully to say something in it about 
the royal goldfishes. 


IMPRESSIVE FUNERAL. 


Mr. 8. C. Hall, in his “Memories,” describes the | 
burial of the poet Campbell in Westminster Abbey. 
Statesmen, poets, and men of letters followed the 
venerable Dean of St. Paul’s, the poet Milman, as, 
reading the burial service, he led the solemn 
procession to Poets’ Corner. 
the presence of these illustrious mourners that 
made the funeral one of the most impressive ever 
seen in that mausoleum of great men. 





A long, reverential pause preceded the words, 
|*Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” As they were 
slowly uttered, a Polish officer advanced from 
among the mourners, and dropped upon the coffin 
some earth taken from the grave of Kosciusko, 
the hero whose patriotism and death the poet had 
praised in verse. The effect was startling. 

Then came the climax. 

“IT heard a voice from heaven,” read the Dean, 
and immediately a 
Abbey. He paused; the mourners were thrilled. 
As the awful sound died away, the Dean finished 
the sentence—“they rest from their labors.” 

It is to this startling incident that Sir Theodore 
Martin refers in his poem, * The Interment of 
Thomas Campbell: ” 


eer {or yet, ant yet more loudly, let the organ’s thun- 
ers rise: 


Hark! a louder thunder answers, deepening ihwards 
to the skies, — 
mearens majestic diapason, pealing as from east to 


Never prantier musie anthem’d poet to his hour of 
est. 


WEED-MAPS. 


The Germans have some educational ideas which 
we in this country have borrowed with profit, and 
there are still others which we might be wise to 
|} adopt. Among them, no doubt, are the wall-maps 
of different species of pestiferous weeds, which 
hang in schoolrooms where the children can see 
them as long as they go to school. 


A practical idea underlies the displaying of these 
maps. Itis well known that farmers are prone to 
treat all weeds alike, and hardly to observe any 
difference between them; whereas the natures of 
weeds differ as much as the natures of any other 
plants do, and the sort of treatment which will 
exterminate one will sometimes increase and 
multiply another. 
| It is important, therefore, that the farmer and 
| gardener should understand the weeds which they 
are trying to exterminate. 

It is here that these German wall-maps come in. 
| They show colored pictures of the most pestiferous 
weeds, in all stages of growth, and also the ways 
in which they scatter their seeds and propagate 
themselves. By learning them thoroughly, through 
seeing them day by day on the walls, the child 
grows up with a knowledge of the best way to 
exterminate them. 

It has been proposed that our agricultural 
societies offer prizes for the best labelled collec- 
tions of weeds—not for the purpose of encouraging 
their cultivation, but in order to extend a know- 
ledge of them, and thus contribute to their 
extermination. 





WEATHER. 


Travellers are seldom without topics for com- 
plaint. If everything else fails they can at least 
fall back upon bad food and bad weather. 

Mr. 


wettest of cities. 

“Why,” said he, 
and it was raining. 
still!”’ 

Mr. Elson is sarcastic; 
little fault-finding on his own account. 
trouble was at Rotterdam. 

“The weather reminded me of home,” he says. 
“If ever a meteorological bureau 
Holland, its reports will run about as follows: 

“Cold and clear, followed by warm and rainy, 
interspersed with thunder-showers, followed ye | 
light frosts, after which the weather will become 
changeable.” 


I come back, and it is raining 





BOASTFUL MEN OF WAR. 


A war veteran is said to have talked of his 
adventures in such a strain, that his little boy 
asked wonderingly, ‘“‘Why, papa, couldn’t you get 
anybody to help you in putting down the re 
bellion?” 

Of a similar spirit must have been the man who 





reported by the Chicago Tribune. 
“Papa,” 
any live rebels after the battle of Bull Run?” 
“Why, of course, my child. What put such a 
question as that into your head?” 


“Well, Uncle George was telling about the battle, | | 


land! thought he must have killed them all.” 


_THE YOUTH'S COMPANTON. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. 








It was not until after both Pitt and King come | 
ie 


prime minister, it is related, had come to the king | 





It was not, however, | 






thunder-clap shook the old | 





| next winter. 
Did it ever occur to you that the health and ha »piness | 





ove our leading 


Elson, in his ‘European Reminiscences,” | 
mentions a man who declaimed against Pisa as the | 
| 


“twenty years ago I left Pisa | 


but he is not beyond a | 
His great | 


is started in | 


figures as “Uncle George” in a bit of dialogue | 


“said seven-year-old Alice, “were there | 


Notre Dame of Maryland. 


Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Preparatory 
School for Little Girls. Empwa P. O., near Baltimore, Md. 


Lakewood Heights School, 
Lakewood, N. J. 


Among the pines. A Secrough and attractive school 
for Boys. Opens Sept. 2th ES W. MOREY, Prin. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 


Manuivus, N. Y. Under visitation of War Department 
and Regents of University of N.Y. Regular session 
begins Sept. 15th. Rt. Rev. F. D. HunTinGTon, Prest., 
Lt. Col. Wm. Vvennaen, Supt. 


WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY. 


(WYMAN INSTITUTE.) 
Fourteenth year; prepares for college or business; ¢ 
thorough school, within 20 miles of St. Louis. Address, 
Gen. WILLIS BROWN, Supt., Upper Alton, IIL. 





1892-1893 
Fall and Winter Dress Goods. 


We shall open this month ten lines 
of serviceable Dress Goods at prices 
which will attract immediate attention. 
These goods were manufactured solely 
| for our house and are remarkable values : 


One line Camel's Hair,  42-in., 85 ots. per yard. 


Four lines Mixed Cheviots, 50-in., $1.00 “ “ 
Three“ “ “ 50in, 1.25" “ 


Two “ Covert Cloth, 50-in, 1.50 ° “ 
Samples sent on request. All orders 


sent to our Mail Order Department 
filled promptly and amen 


James MeCreery & G60, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Physicians recommend them 


DECAUSEaccuracy and uniformity 
of dosage can be secured. Con 
venient inform. Economical. 
laTuia WATER made from 
these Tablets costs but 1-5 as 
much as other Lithia Waters. 

asc. Bottle of Tablets 

makes 1'4 gals. 

$1.00 Bottle of Tablets 
80 per cent. makes 61; gals. 
Saved on 


Sent post-paid to any address 
Lithia Water. 


if your Druggist does not keep 
them. 


{#2 The use of Lithium Salts and of so-called Natural | 


Lithia Water for Rheumatism, Kidney and like affec- | 
tions has been constantly on the increase. 


E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 
91 Broap St., Boston, Mass. 


N TIME OF PEACE . 
PREPARE FOR WAR. 


The summer vacation is a good time to think of the 
subject of securing a summer temperature in your home 
You will want pure air, and plenty of it. 


of your family are dependent more on the heating and | 
cooking apparatus used by you than on any other one 
thing in the household? It is a fact, and you will there 


ig ee that you cannot afford to use anything but 
ne BES 

66 E’ 9 IS THE 
The “MAGE BEST. | 


Many stoves and furnaces are represented to be as 
good as the MAGEE by dealers who cannot secure the 


sale of the MAGEE, or who are not satisfied with the prof- | 


its they can obtain from their sale. Do not be deceived 


by any such statements. 


Again, the best stove or furnace you can procure is 


the cheapest to buy, even if the first cost is a little 

more, for,— 

1st.—it will last many years longer. 

2d.—It will save in fuel many times 
cost during its lifetime. 


3d.—A cheap, poorly made stove will spoil | 


food enough to buy a Magee. 
And then the convenience, the pleasure even, of using 
a first-class, well-made handsome article. 


The MaGEE FurNAcE Co. is a pioneer and progressive | 


concern,—forty years engaged in making stoves and | 
furnaces, and improving them all the while. 


The Mystic and Kitchener Ratges, 
The Standard and Ideal Parlors, 
And the Boston Heater Furnace, 


roductions. Ask for them and examine 

hem. If your local dealer don’t keep them send to us 
for special circulars and A ive es. We have an agent in 
nearly every town in the United States. 


OUR PERSONAL GUARANTEE OF PERFECT SATISFACTION 
} ~ bt A gegetoctee. when used as we direct, goes with 
every article. 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., 
—— sew “ao tapape New York 
SO i Lake Street, Chicago. 


C Adv. | 


| the 







its | 


117 Beekman Street, 






ATelegraph Operator’ S. 


Work is Pleasants! 
Pays good wages and leads to 
the highest positions, We 
teach it quickly, and start 
our graduates in telegraph ser 
vice. Railroads are very busy. 
Operators are in great demand, 

Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
Valentines’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis 


If you will send for the ‘Peo- 


ple’s Text-Book” (free), you will 
learn how to buy and take care 
of varnished things. 

Varnish is one of the comforts 
or sorrows of life; depends on 
varnish and you. 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Newark, wise Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago 


For greate ost accuracy of gun and venavnsy of 
manufacture always buy a Stevens’ 


Stevens’ New Model 


Pocket Rifle, 


WITH BEACH OR VERNIER SIGHTS, 


FOR ALL OUTING AND 
VACATION USES. 













Over 
14,000 of 
these little Fa- 
vorites have already 
been sold. 
Weight 2 to 2% Ibs. 
Sportsmen find this 
Rifle wonderfully conve- 
nient, useful and accurate. 
For Ladies and Boys peculiarly adapted. 
Illustrated description free. Send 6c, for com 
plete catalogue of guns and pistols for family use. 
J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 


P.O. Box 5734, CHicoree FALts, Mass. 


One Cent 


Saves a H orse. 


It is the small things in life that are often 
most important. Even in the shoeing of a 
horse the difference between the 
nails that split and those that will not split 
is only one cent. 


Split | Difference ( /u/nam 
Nails) One Cent | Vazis. 


The saving of this cent by the blacksmith 
may cause serious lameness because of the 
split or broken nail that is liable to pene- 
trate the tender part of the foot. 


Putnam Nails 


will never Split, Sliver or 
Break, because they are 
Hot-Forged from the best 
Swedish iron rods while at 
welding heat. 


22 or 32 cal. 














cost of 





Ask any blacksmith to bend a Putnam 
Nail as shown in the illustration below and 
then try to straighten it as also described, 
and see how hard and tough it is, and how 
almost impossible it is to break it. 





Then try one of those nails 


that are made by the cold 
rolling and shearing process =— 
and see how quick it will 

break or split. Supposing this nai 
Splits or Breaks after it is in your 
horse’s foot, will you run the risk? 


Demand Putnam Nails 


from your blacksmith. They cost one cent 
more for each horse, but the shoes will stay 
on longer and your horse’s life and limbs 
are insured, all for one cent. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing 
box. If their edges are smooth for the 
whole gth they are the Hot-Forged 
Putnan If they show marks of the 
shears near the point, avoid them; they 
are cold-rolled and dangerous, 
Large Colored Picture, no advertising on it, 
he Fairy and the The Free. 
nd 10 cents for packing. 


PUTNAM NAIL COMPANY, 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





























To Insure Pure Food. 


The purest, lightest, 
most appetizing and wholesome 
crusts, etc., are assured with 


rolls, muffins, cakes, 


sweetest, and therefore 
bread, biscuit, 


the use of the Royal Baking Powder 
The New York State Analyst says: ‘‘ The Royal Baking 


Powder is superior to any other which I have examined 


It is 


unequaled for purity, strength and wholesomeness,” 
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National School Celebration of Columbus Day. 


THE OFFICIAL PROGRAMME. 


Let every pupil and friend of the Schools who reads THE CompaNION, at once present personally the following programme to the Teachers, Superintendents, 


School Boards, and Newspapers in the towns and cities in which they reside. 


N obedience to an Act of Congress, the President on July 21 

issued a Proclamation recommending that October 21, the 

400th Anniversary of the Discovery of America, be celebrated 
everywhere in America by suitable exercises in the schools. 

A uniform Programme for every school in America, to be used 
on Columbus Day, simultaneously with the dedicatory exercises 
of the World's Columbian Exposition grounds in Chicago, will 
give an impressive unity to the popular celebration. Accordingly, 
when the Superintendents of Education, last February, accepted 
Tuer Companton’s plan for this national Public School celebration, 
they instructed their Executive Committee to prepare an Official 
Programme of exercises for the Day, uniform for every school. 

To enable preparations for the National School Celebration in 
every community to begin immediately, this Executive Committee 
now publish through THE CoMPANION 


THE OFFICIAL PROGRAMME 


for the National Columbian Public School Celebration 
Of October 21, 1892. 


Note.—The instructions for the proper conduct of these exercises are 
given in the small type, the successive exercises themselves in the large type. 


The schools should assemble at 9 A. M. in their various 
rooms. At 9.30 the detail of Veterans is expected to 
arrive. It is to be met at the entrance of the yard by 
the Color-Guard of pupils, escorted with dignity to the 
building, and presented to the Principal. The Principal 
then gives the signal, and the several teachers conduct 
their pupils to the yard, to beat of drum or other music, and 
arrange them in a hollow square about the flag, the Veterans 
and Color-Guard taking places by the flag itself. The 
Master of Ceremonies then gives the command ‘Attention !”* 
and begins the exercises by reading the Proclamation. 


1. READING OF THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION, 


by the Master of Ceremonies. 


At the close of the reading he announces: ‘In accordance 
with this recommendation by the President of the United 
States, and as a sign of our devotion to our country, let 
the Flag of the Nation be unfurled above this School.” 


2. RAISING OF THE FLac, by the Veterans. 


As the Flag reaches the top of the staff, the Veterans will 
lead the assemblage in ‘“Three Cheers for ‘Old Glory.’”’ 


3. SALUTE TO THE Fac, by the. Pupils. 


At a signal from the Principal the pupils, in ordered ranks, 
hands to the side, face the Flag. Another signal is given; 
every —_ gives the Flag the military salute—right hand 
lifted, palm downward, to a line with the forehead and close 
to it. Standing thus, all repeat together, slowly: ‘I pledge 
allegiance to my Flag and the Republic for which it 
stands: one Nation indivisible, with Liberty and Justice 
for all.’’ At the words, ‘‘to my Flag,”’ the right hand is 
extended gracefully, palm upward, towards the Flag, and 
remains in this gesture till the end of the affirmation; 
whereupon all hands immediately drop to the side. Then, 
still standing, as the instruments strike a chord, all will 
sing AMERICA—‘“*My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 


4. ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF Gop. Prayer or Scripture. 


5. Sonc or CoLumsus Day, dy Pupils and Audience. 


Contributed by The Youth’s Companion. 
Air; Lyons. 
Columbia, my land! all hail the glad Gay 
When first to thy strand Hope pointed the way: 
Hail him who thro’ darkness first followed the Flame 
That led where the Mayflower of Liberty came. 


Dear Country, the star of the valiant and free! 
Thy exiles afar are dreaming of thee. 

No fields of the Earth so enchantingly shine, 

No air breathes such incense, such music as thine. 


Humanity’s home! thy sheltering breast 

Gives welcome and room to strangers oppress’d. 
Pale children of Hunger and Hatred and Wrong 
Find life in thy freedom and joy in thy song. 


Thy fairest estate the lowly may hold, 

Thy poor may grow great, thy feeble _ bold 
For worth is the watchword to noble ore, 
And manhood is mighty where manh is free. 


O Union of States, and union of souls! 

Thy promise awaits, thy future unfolds, 

And earth from her twilight is hailing the sun, 
That rises where people and rulers are one. 


ps THERON BROWN. 
6. THE ADDRESS, 
“The Meaning of the Four Centuries.” 
A Declamation of the Special Address prepared for the 
occasion by THE YouTH’s CoMPANION. 
7. THE ODE, “Columbia’s Banner.” 
A Reading of the Poem written for the occasion by 
Edna Dean Proctor. 
Here should follow whatever additional Exercises, Patri- 
otic Recitations, Historic Representations, or Chorals 
may be desired. 


8. ADDRESSES BY CITIZENS, and National Songs. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Paanep Be.Lamy, Chairman, representing The Youth’s Companion, Boston, 


ass. 

Joun W. Dicktnson, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

Tuomas B. STOCKWELL, Commissioner of Rhode Island Public Schools. 

W. R. Garrett, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Tennessee. 

w. CO eewes, Superintendent of Michigan Educational Exhibit at World’s 
rr. 





SpreciaL Notice.—This Official Programme, printed on a four- 

ge sheet, including the songs and the President's Proclamation, will 
tye by “The Youth's Companion”’ at $1.00 per hundred. 
The songs entire should be in the hands of all the audience. 
With every order will be sent single copies of the Ode and the 
Address ; also a four-page sheet containing suggestions on ‘*How 
to Observe Columbus Day.’ An abbreviated and simplified form 
of the Address will be supplied for Primary Schools. 





T has been a pleasure to THe Companron to contribute, as 
its special gift, the Original Poems and the Address which 
are to be rendered on the occasion. 


~~ 
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Contributed by The Youth’s Companion. 
THE ODE FOR COLUMBUS DAY. 
**CoLUMBIA’s BANNER.” 


“God helping me,” cried Columbus, “though fair or foul the breeze, 

I will sail and sail till I find the land beyond the western seas!”’— 

So an eagle might leave its eyrie, bent, though the blue should bar, 

To fold its wings on the loftiest peak of an undiscovered star! 

And into the vast and void abyss he followed the setting sun; 

Nor gulfs nor gales could fright his sails till the wondrous quest 
was done. 

But O the weary vigils, the murmuring, torturing days, 

Till the Pinta’s gun, and the shout of “Land!” set the black night 
ablaze! 

Till the shore lay fair as Paradise in morning’s balm and gold, 

And a world was won from the conquered deep, and the tale of the 
ages told! 


Uplift the starry Banner! The best age is begun! 

We are theheirs of the mariners whose voyage that morn was done. 

Measureless lands Columbus gave and rivers through zones that 

roll, 

But his rarest, noblest bounty was a New World for the Soul! 

For he sailed from the Past with its stifling walls, to the Future’s 
open sky, 

And the ghosts of gloom and fear were laid as the breath of heaven 
went by; 

And the pedant’s pride and the lordling’s scorn were lost, in that 
vital air, 

As fogs are lost when sun and wind sweep ocean blue and bare; 

And Freedom and larger Knowledge dawned clear, the sky to span, 

The birthright, not of priest or king, but of every child of man! 


Uplift the New World’s Banner to greet the exultant sun! 

Let its rosy gleams still follow his beams as swift to west they run, 

Till the wide air rings with shout and hymn to welcome it shining 
high, 

And our eagle from lone Katahdin to Shasta’s snow can fly 

In the light of its stars as fold on fold is flung to the autumn sky! 

Uplift it, Youths and Maidens, with songs and loving cheers; 

Through triumphs, raptures, it has waved, through agonies and 
tears. 

Columbia looks from sea to sea and thrills with joy to know 

Her myriad sons, as one, would leap to shield it from a foe! 

And you who soon will be the State, and shape each great decree, 

Oh, vow to live and die for it, if glorious death must be! 

The brave of all the centuries gone this starry Flag have wrought; 

In dungeons dim, on gory fields, its light and peace were bought; 

And you who front the future—whose days our dreams fulfil— 

On Liberty’s immortal height, Oh, plant it firmer still! 

For it floats for broadest learning; for the soul’s supreme release; 

For law disdaining license; for righteousness and peace; 

For valor born of justice; and its amplest scope and plan 

Makes a queen of every woman, a king of every man! 

While forever, like Columbus, o’er Truth’s unfathomed main 

It pilots to the hidden isles, a grander realm to gain. 


Ah! what a mighty trust is ours, the noblest ever sung, 
To keep this Banner spotless its kindred stars among! 
Our fleets may throng the oceans—our forts the headlands crown— 
Our mines their treasures lavish for mint and mart and town— 
Rich fields and flocks and busy looms bring plenty, far and wide— 
And statelier temples deck the land than Rome’s or Athens’ pride— 
And science dare the mysteries of earth and wave and sky— 
Till none with us in splendor and strength and skill can vie; 
Yet, should we reckon Liberty and Manhood less than these, 
And slight the right of the humblest between our circling seas,— 
Should we be false to our sacred past, our fathers’ God forgetting, 
This Banner would lose its lustre, our sun be nigh his setting! 
But the dawn will sooner forget the east, the tides their ebb and 
flow, 
Than you forget our radiant Flag, and its matchless gifts forego! 
Nay! you will keep it high-advanced with ever-brightening sway— 
The Banner whose light betokens the Lord’s diviner day— 
Leading the nations gloriously in Freedom’s holy way! 
No cloud on the field of azure—no stain on the rosy bars— 
God bless you, Youths and Maidens, as you guard the Stripes and 
Stars! 
EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 
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Prepared by The Youth’s Companion. 
THE ADDRESS FOR COLUMBUS DAY. 


‘THE MEANING OF THE Four CENTURIES.” 


The spectacle America presents this day is without precedent 
in history. From ocean to ocean, in city, village, and country-side, 
the children of the States are marshaled and marching under the 
banner of the nation: and with them the people are gathering 
around the schoolhouse. 

Men are recognizing to-day the most impressive anniversary 
since Rome celebrated her thousandth year—the 400th anniver- 
sary of the stepping of a hemisphere into the world’s life; four 
completed centuries of a new social order ; the celebration of liberty 
and enlightenment organized into a civilization. 

And while, during these hours, the Federal government of these 
United States strikes the keynote of this great American day that 
gives honor to the common American institution which unites us 
all,—we assemble here that we, too, may exalt the free school that 
embodies the American principle of universal enlightenment and 
equality: the most characteristic product of the four centuries of 
American life. 

Four hundred years ago this morning the Pinta’s gun broke 
the silence, and announced the discovery of this hemisphere. 

It was a virgin world. Human life hitherto upon it had been 
without significance. In the Old World for thousands of years 
civilized men had been trying experiments in social order. They 
had been found wanting. But here was an untouched soil that 





Not one School in 





America should be left out in this Celebration. 


lay ready for a new experiment in civilization. All things were 
ready. New forces had come to light, full of overturning power 
in the Old World. In the New World they were to work together 
with a mighty harmony. 

It was for Columbus, propelled by this fresh life, to reveal the 
land where these new forces were to be given space for development, 
and where the awaited trial of the new civilization was to be made. 

To-day we reach our most memorable milestone. We look 
backward and we look forward. 

Backward, we see the first mustering of modern ideas; their 
long conflict with Old World theories, which were also transported 
hither. We see stalwart men and brave women, one moment 
on the shore, then disappearing in dim forests. We hear the 
axe. We see the flame of burning cabins and hear the cry of the 
savage. We see the never-ceasing wagon trains always toil- 
ing westward. We behold log cabins becoming villages, then 
cities. We watch the growth of institutions out of little begin- 
ings—schools becoming an educational system; meeting-houses 
leading into organic .Christianity; town-meetings growing 
to political movements; county discussions developing federal 
governments. 

We see hardy men with intense convictions, grappling, strug- 
gling, often amid battle smoke, and some idea characteristic of the 
New World always triumphing. We see settlements knitting 
together into a nation with singleness of purpose. We note the 
birth of the modern system of industry and commerce, and its 
striking forth into undreamed-of wealth, making the millions 
members one of another as sentiment could never bind. And 
under it all, and through it all, we fasten on certain principles ever 
operating and regnant—the leadership of manhood; equal rights 
for every soul; universal enlightenment as the source of progress. 
These last are the principles that have shaped America; these 
principles are the true Americanism. 

We look forward. We are conscious we are in a period of 
transition. Ideas in education, in political economy, in social 
science are undergoing revisions. There is a large uncertainty 
about the outcome. But faith in the underlying principles of 
Americanism and in God’s destiny for the Republic makes a firm 
ground of hope. The coming century promises to be more than 
ever the age of the people; an age that shall develop a greater 
care for the rights of the weak, and make a more solid provision 
for the development of each individual by the education that 
meets his need. 

As no prophet among our fathers on the 300th anniversary 
of America could have pictured what the new century would 
do, so no man can this day reach out and grasp the hundred 
years upon which the nation is now entering. On the victorious 
results of the completed centuries, the principles of Americanism 
will build our fifth century. Its material progress is beyond our 
conception,: but we may be sure that in the social relations of 
men with men, the most triumphant gains are to be expected. 
America’s fourth century has been glorious; America’s fifth 
century must be made happy. 

One institution more than any other has wrought out the 
achievements of the past, and is to-day the most trusted for the 
future. Our fathers in their wisdom knew that the foundations 
of liberty, fraternity, and equality must be universal education. 
The free school, therefore, was conceived the corner-stone of 
the Republic. Washington and Jefferson recognized that the 
education of citizens is not the prerogative of church or of other 
private interest; that while religious training belongs to the 
church, and while technical and higher culture may be given by 
private institutions—the training of citizens in the common 
knowledge and the common duties of citizenship belongs irrevocably 
to the State. 

We, therefore, on this anniversary of America present the 
Public School as the noblest expression of the principle of 
enlightenment which Columbus grasped by faith. We uplift 
the system of free and universal education as the master-force 
which, under God, has been informing each of our generations 
with the peculiar truths of Americanism. America, therefore, 
gathers her sons around the schoolhouse to-day as the institution 
closest to the people, most characteristic of the people, and fullest 
of hope for the people. 

To-day America’s fifth century begins. The world’s twentieth 
century will soon be here. To the 13,000,000 now in the Ameri- 
can schools the command of the coming years belongs. We, the 
youth of America, who to-day unite to march as one army under 
the sacred flag, understand our duty. We pledge ourselves that 
the flag shall not be stained; and that America shall mean equal 
opportunity and justice for every citizen, and brotherhood for the 
world. 


+ 
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HOW TO OBSERVE COLUMBUS DAY. 
The Morning Celebration. 


The foregoing Official Programme provides for a Morning 
Celebration. The pupils of the schools are to gather on October 
21, at the usual hour, in their respective schoolhouses. As far 
as possible, all the rooms in ecch schoolhouse under the same 
principal should unite in having the same exercises. The parents 
and friends of the pupils should be broug*t together. Family 
interests on Columbus Day should be maa: to centre in the 
particular schoolhouse where the children attend. 

The exercises of the morning may be simple or elaborate. 
Schools with sufficient resources may extend the Official Pro- 
gramme with additional features, such as special music by chorus 
or orchestra, and historical exercises. The largest liberty is left 
for individual ingenuity and taste. 


Afterneon Observances. 


In the country, the day ought to be made a real holiday. Farm 
and household work might be well relinquished; and the families 
of the district come together at the schoolhouse, with their picnic 
lunches, prepared to make a day of memorable festivity. The 
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exercises of the morning being over, the afternoon 
might be devoted to games, and to social re- 
unions of neighbors. 

In cities and villages, however, the citizens will 
probably wish a formal demonstration, which 
may be in their own hands. Wherever the 
citizens are to conduct a Celebration, two matters 
should be especially arranged :— 

First, that the civic Celebration occur in the 
afternoon, so that it will not conflict with the 
Schoolhouse Celebrations. 

Second, that in the Afternoon Civic Celebration 
ample recognition may be given to the Public 
School idea, the characteristic of the day through- 
out the nation. 





The Review. 


If there is a general parade, a ‘Public School 
Review” should be its most honored feature. If 
there is no general procession, the schools alone 
might be reviewed. Let the pupils meet at their 
schoolhouses at a designated hour, and be con- 
ducted by efficient marshals, without delays and 
in perfect order, to their places in the line. The 
Army Veterans, the Blue and the Gray alike, 
should march with the schools as special guards 
of honor. As the Reviewing Stand is reached, 
let each part of the column salute the flag. 


The Mass Meeting. 


At the citizens’ mass meeting after the Review, 
the schools ought again to be given prominence. 
Seats should be reserved for their delegations. 
Some features of the Morning’s Official Pro- 
gramme might be repeated. At least one of the 
speeches should deal with the reasons for making 
the American educational system the centre of 
this Columbian celebration; for one of the aims 
of this movement is to impress the American 
people with the significance of free education to 
American progress and citizenship. 


What the Schools are to do. 


The first duty of each school, however, is to 
attend to its own Morning celebration. 

Teachers, Superintendents, and School Boards 
should confer that action may be harmonious, 
and the best results attained. The proposed cele- 
bration should be explained to each school at the 
earliest moment. It should be so presented as to 
awaken enthusiasm. Interesting topics relating 
to Columbus and the Discovery should be sug- 
gested for special investigation. Such topics 
might be: The Map of the World before the 
Discovery, Important Inventions and Events in 
Europe just before the Discovery, The Story of 
Columbus, The Ships of Columbus, What Colum- 
bus expected to find, Geographical Growth of the 
United States, Stories of South America, etc. 
The teacher should assign the Address and the 
Ode to those who can render them most intelli- 
gently. The Flag Salute and the Songs should 
be persistently rehearsed. 

Important committees of pupils should be 
appointed: 1, A Committee of Invitation, whose 
duty is to see that the family of each pupil 
receives a special invitation to the Morning 
Exercises of October 21, and also, when they 
arrive, to show them seats; 2, A Color Guard, 
whose duty is (1) to see that the school has a flag 
and a staff in proper condition; (2) to meet the 


Veterans as they arrive, and escort them with: 


dignity to the principal in the schoolhouse; (3) 
to act as aides of the principal. 

An efficient, adult Committee of Arrangements 
should also be constituted. This committee must 
see: (1) that seats are prepared out of doors in 
hope of fair weather, and that a room is also 
engaged for the exercises should the day be 
stormy; (2) that fitting decorations and printed 
programmes are provided; (3) that the local 
press is interested and invited; (4) that arrange- 
ments are made with the Veterans and other 
special guests for the parts they are to take. 

The school principal must make himself person- 
ally responsible for the work of each committee. 


What Veterans, the Press and Citizens may do. 


The Veterans, as already recommended by the 
commander-in-chief, should at once ally them- 
selves with the schools. Details of comrades should 
be assigned to each schoolhouse. These details 
should reach the schoolhouses on October 21 
Promptly, at 9.30 A.M. After their due reception, 
it will be their duty to stand by the flag, at the 
signal to run it up the staff, to lead the assembly 
in “three cheers,’”’ and then, as the guests of the 
day, to take their seats on the platform. In the 
Review, the Veterans are to march as guard of 
honor to the schools. Veterans are the fitting 
patrons of this celebration, and should devise 
methods for its encouragement and success. 

The local newspaper, as the natural organ of 
this movement, may take the effectual initiative 
Wherever the celebration has not already been 
organized; and in any case it may both awaken 
and promote interest among pupils and citizens. 
Among other undertakings, the bringing out of 
early local history would be a happy idea. 

Citizens generally should remember that their 
encouragement and active codperation, as well as 
certain contributions of money, are needed by the 
Schools if this celebration is to be made worthy 
of the day and of the community. . 


General Suggestions. 


The songs to be used should be printed entire 
on the programme, and enough programmes 
Provided so that each in attendance may have a 





copy. The singing should be by the whole as- 
semblage. Primary schools will do well to use 
the simplified form of the Address. 

The various patriotic organizations might 
fittingly be invited both to the morning exercises, 
and to serve, in addition to the Veterans, as 
escorts in the Review. The beauty of the Review 
would be heightened if each school carried both 
the National Flag and a distinctive banner of its 
own. The Review also might be made impressive 
by symbolic floats; models of the ‘old red 
schoolhouse’ and of the ship of Columbus are 
among the appropriate subjects. This feature, 
however, should not be attempted unless it can 
be effectively done. In all cases, the fantastic 
should be rigorously barred from the procession. 

Photographs both of the salute to the Flag and 


of some aspect of the Review would be prized | 


local mementoes. One of these photographs, as 
well as the account of the Celebration clipped 
from the local paper, would also be appreciated in 
the office of the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. Honorable mention may be made 
those towns in each State where the demonstra- 
tions seem especially commendable. 
FRANCIS BELLAMY, _ 
Chairman Executive Committee. 








For the Companion. 


THE GIRL WHO THINKS SHE 
CAN WRITE. 


SEconD PAPER. 
By Kate Field, Editor “Kate Field’s Washington.” 


Is Dogberry right? Do reading and writing 
come by nature? One would think so from the 
way men and women rush into literature, 
expecting to spring full-grown into prominence, 
as Minerva sprang from the head of Jove. 
is it because of Minerva’s sex that the Grand 
Army of Literary Aspirants is largely made up 
of those who only one generation ago were hardly 
credited with brains enough to write at all ? 

Lady Morgan has not been dead many years, 
yet her “Wild Irish Girl,’’ which is poor reading 
by the light of this dying century, created a 
sensation, and made this vivacious daughter of 
Erin known throughout the English-speaking 
world. 

Is Minerva responsible for these raw recruits ? 
Or is it because a little learning is a dangerous 
thing, and, having that little, many women 
mistake desire for capacity, and fancy that 
opportunity alone is needed for development into 
full-fledged genius? 

Gray’s line of ‘“‘Mute, inglorious Milton” has 
been responsible for many heart-burnings, and is 
poetical license with a vengeance. The Miltons 
write as the Raphaels paint, the Michael Angelos 
model, and the Edisons invent. When they 
don’t write, and paint, and model, and invent, it 
is because they can’t. . 

The necessity of the creative faculty is to create ; 
it is not the spur of poetry which forces creation, 
as many assume. Bread-winning often puts 
spurs on talent, but I do not believe it ever made 
genius, which as a rule manifests itself in early 
years, regardless of circumstances. 

Perhaps the reason why so many women aspire 
to literature is because they can write a little and 
cannot do anything else at all. Writing is genteel, 
can be done at home, and does not necessarily 
force women into unpleasant contact with the 
business world. They naturally shrink from the 
rough-and-ready treatment which male bread- 
winners accept as a matter of course. 

Whatever the cause, hundreds of women want 
to write, and comparatively few are fit for a most 
exacting and unremunerative profession. My 
advice is often asked after this fashion : 

“I know how much you have the good of 
women at heart, and how ready you are to lend a 
helping hand to those who have not yet mounted 
the ladder of fame. I am left a widow with three 
little children and no money. It is absolutely 
necessary that I should earn my own living. As 
my tastes have always been literary, and I have 
been a leader in the literary club where my poems 
and sketches—I send you one of each—have been 
greatly admired, I hope you can either make an 
opening for me in your office or introduce me to 
editors who will give me the chance I need.”’ 

Can anything be more pitiful than such a letter ? 
Nine times out of ten, the sketch is puerile; and 
as for the poem, it is lame in every foot and 
absolutely barren of an idea. 

Utterly powerless to render assistance, I reply : 

‘‘Dear Madam.—Nothing concerns me so much 
as the condition of my own sex, and nothing 
makes me so indignant as the unintentional 
wickedness of parents who bring up their 
daughters in ignorance of any trade or profession, 
though they know how great are the vicissitudes 
of fortune in this country. If I could help you I 
would, but I am powerless. 

‘‘My own staff is filled with regularly educated 
journalists, who have had years of experience. I 
cannot encourage you to become a contributor, as 
the manuscripts you send do not come up to our 
standard. 

“Is there nothing else you can do? Think the 
matter over, and see whether you have not some 
special capacity in housekeeping or in cookery or 
in the care of flowers. Believe me that, assuming 
you have more than average ability, your outlook 
in writing is discouraging, for even good authors 
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are poorly paid unless they happen to belong to | 
those rare birds, successful novelists. Forgive 
my frankness, but it would be cruel not to tell 
you the truth.” 

If I get an answer to such a communication it | 
is one of thanks, coupled with such an outpouring | 
of the heart as to make me wring my hands | 
despairingly. 

The poor widow never is taught to do anything 
thoroughly. She never cooked in her life, knows 
nothing of flowers, sews enough to take care of | 
her children’s clothes, but has no capacity in | 
dress-making, and cannot go out to service, did | 
her health permit, as she cannot leave her young 
children. 

What is to be done, thinking men and women ? 
In France, the poorest father and mother, by | 
patient saving and self-sacrifice, provide for the 
future of their girls, that they may have the 
means to independence in marriage. Here, girls | 
are neither endowed with an income nor trained 
to earn a living; and we call ourselves | 
enlightened! 

When an enthusiastic young girl consults me, 
it is much in this way: 

“Do tell me how you began to write, and what 
is the best way for me to get a hearing. I’m sure 
you can help me, if you will.” 

Here is my answer: 

“Dear young Lady.—If it is in you to write, | 
you will write with or without advice, and sooner 
or later you will obtain recognition. Nobody 
ever helped me to anything. Literature has been | 
in my family for generations, so I suppose 1 | 
inherited a tendency in that direction. My father 
was an editor, and I began to write at the age of | 
eight. 

‘“‘As I never wrote for a living I am unable to 
tell any one the best way of gaining bread 
thereby. Iam quite sure that if I had tried to do 
so, I should have starved to death long ago, as | 
my ways of thinking are not those of the majority, 
and people who flock by themselves do not 
acquire fat purses. 

“Literature is a charming mistress but a 
terrible master. If you are born to write you | 
will not be able to help it, in which case I bid you | 
God-speed, and will accept any contribution suited 
to my review, provided you accept the terms. 

“If you can help writing, try something easier 
and better paid. 
those about to marry—‘Don't 

Between the old who would and the young who | 
cannot, let it not be forgotten that women never | 
wrote so well as to-day, and that much of the 
best work is coming from college graduates. 
They ask no advice. Equipped for the fight they 
take no odds, accept defeat which often is victory 
in disguise, and, nothing daunted, toil on until 
they gain their goal. 

The price of success is first, ability, and second, 
industry. With these requisites advice is unnec- 
essary; without them it is useless. 








Remember Punch’s advice to | 
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For the Companion. 


THE FIRST “ YOUTH’S COMPANION.” 


I never attempted to write a line to be printed, 
and even now I cannot say that I expect to do so. 
But being nearly eighty years old, I have 
sometimes recalled "my early surroundings and 
thought that a reminiscence or two of the olden 
time, and an account of the way in which a 
younger sister and myself became subscribers to 
the first Youth’s Companion, might not be 
entirely devoid of interest to some of your 
younger readers. 

My father was born within the present limits of 
Boston, in Roxbury, so near old Boston that he 
remembered being lifted in the arms of a grown 
person to see the blaze from the burning dwellings 
of Charlestown, on the seventeenth of June, 1775. 

In early manhood he left his father’s house to 
seek his fortune. After travelling what was then 
a long day’s journey into the country, he settled 
in a small town not far from what is often termed 
the Heart of the Commonwealth — Worcester. 
Here, with his father’s aid, he became the owner 
of a farm which he cultivated with hired help, 
while he bought out and kept a country store. 

My mother was the daughter of a country 
minister. Here they lived and toiled to gain a 
not luxurious subsistence. They were blessed 
with a growing family of children, whose number 
reached to ten, with an orphan niece added; so 
that a gentleman once facetiously remarked to 
my father, ‘‘You have ten, and one to carry.”’ 

We were always supplied with wholesome, 
substantial, if not dainty food, and were comfort- 
ably but very plainly clad. 

Our opportunities for education were limited. 
The town gave its children but two short terms 
in a year, in the familiar little one-story red 
schoolhouse. Here I call to mind Hosea Biglow’s 
comment: 

Three-story larnin’s poplar now ;—I guess 
We thriv’ ez wal on jes’ two stories less ; 


For it strikes me ther’s sech a thing ez sinnin’ 
By overloadin’ children’s underpinnin’. 


Books were few. My father became a sub- 
scriber for ‘‘Rees’ Cyclopeedia,’’ which, received 
in instalments of clumsy volumes, constituted in 
itself quite a little library. As my mind’s eye 
runs over titles of books in the old-fashioned 
bookcase, I read the names of ‘Scott's Com- 





mentaries on the Scriptures,’’ ‘‘Lathrop’s Ser- 
mons,” “Bishop Porteous’ Lectures,’’ ‘‘Millot’s 
History of England,’ and ‘‘Cooper’s Ancient 
History.”’ 
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Nothing to attract a child until I come to 
Repository Tracts, among which were Miss 
Hannah More’s Tales, which were a continual 
feast. Later, my father, when returning from a 
session of the General Court, brought with him 
two of Scott’s novels, ‘‘Waverley”’ and “Guy 
Mannering,”’ with two volumes of the ‘Children’s 
Friend,”’ a translation from the French of 
children’s stories and dialogues. 

My eldest brother was a graduate of Harvard 
College—a member of the famous class of 1817, 
whose names on the catalogue are now, since the 
comparatively recent death of Bancroft, all 
‘“*starred,’’ which means that those who bore 
them are no more. 

Among my brother’s books sent home for safe- 
keeping was a copy of Shakespeare, done up in 
eight thick little volumes, which, with more of 
curiosity than wisdom we children seized upon. 
The above constituted in the main our sources of 
book culture. 

My father took the Columbian 
commercial paper whose name was familiar to a 
past generation. He also took the Worcester Spy, 
and, in company with a neighbor, the Boston 
Recorder, a religious paper. When, in this last, 
Mr. Willis announced his intention of publishing 
a paper especially designed for the young, my 
sister and I became possessed with a strong desire 
to take it. 

But how should we get it? I do not remember 
that the idea of asking our parents to pay for it 
ever entered our minds. 

Let me not give the impression that they were 
hard or unsympathizing. No! the memory of 
their many kindly acts still outlives many scenes 
less deeply traced, but money was not then so 
plenty as in later years, and the demands for its 
use were frequent and imperative. So we began 
to consider ways and means to get the required 
dollar. 

We gathered such stray rags and papers as we 
found scattered about the yards and fields, and 
when we had accumulated a pound, took them to 
our father’s store, receiving what he paid to 
others—five cents. But this was a slow, uncertain 
method. 

Later, when the frosts of autumn unlocked the 
chestnut burs, we, who had no chestnut pasture 
on our farm, took to rambling over those of our 
more fortunate neighbors, to glean after them 
scant quantities of the glossy brown nuts whose 
avails would mean for us so much. 

When we could count our gleanings in quarts, 
we gave them to the ‘“‘marketer,’’ to be included 
by him in the larger store sold week by week in 
the Boston market; and for them he returned us 
a just remuneration. 

As ‘“‘many a little makes a mickle,”’ our dollar 
was at last obtained. But to pay the postage to 
Worcester, the nearest available post-office, seven 
miles away, was still out of the question. 

Here let me describe the occupation of the 
‘marketer’? to whom I have alluded, since he 
became an important factor in our final possession 
of the paper. In our town, as in many others so 
situated, there was one man who made it his 
business to collect from the farmers such portions 
of their produce as they wished to dispose of— 
calves, poultry, butter, nuts, etc. With these he 
would load a long, heavy wagon, over the bent 
bows of whose top was stretched a thick white 
covering, and with two, sometimes three horses, 
he would make a weekly trip to Boston. 

Starting often, and during the warm days 
always, late in the afternoon, to avoid the fierce 
rays of the sun,—we had no ice in those days,— 
he would thread, over hill and valley, the weary 
forty-five miles, reaching the city in season for 
the opening markets. After disposing of his 
wares he would return, laden with the articles for 
which they had been exchanged and with goods 
for the store. 

We had at this time an older brother who was 
clerk in a store in Boston. He kindly offered to 
take our dollar, go to Mr. Willis's office, subscribe 
for us, and, from time to time, get the paper and 
place it in that long market-wagon. There we 
would sometimes find it every week, and then, 
after an interim, several numbers at a time. 

With what eagerness did we often watch the 
slow approach over the distant hills of that white- 
topped wagon, and on its arrival how carefully 
would we scan its contents till we discovered the 
much-desired paper! 

Of the loving band of ten, who once clustered 
beneath the paternal roof, four, in mature years, 
have gone to join the ‘silent majority.”’ The 
brother who aided his young sisters to get the 
paper is in his ninety-first year, and all but one 
of the remainder have long passed the allotted 
threescore years and ten. 

After the vicissitudes and changes of a busy 
life, the two sisters who in life’s early morning 
strayed over the fields and frosty hills have 
drifted together again, to form a lone family of 
two aged women, who, as they sit in the gloaming, 
love to retrace the path by which God has led 
them, and among whose incidents they see their 
effort to take the first Youth's Companion stand 
forth in vivid lines. 

When I see the paper in the hands of my 
grandchildren, with its polished covers, so smooth 
and grateful to the touch, its interesting tales, its 
beautiful illustrations, and its many instructive 
lessons, I wonder if they feel a tithe of the 
satisfaction with which our voung fingers pressed 
that little two-leaved sheet, the first Youth's 
Companion. Mary A. W. Davis. 


Centinel, a 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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THE BLOOD. 


Of what use is our blood? About how much blood is there 
in a man's body? 

How often does your heart beat when you are standing? 
When you are lying down? 

What causes the difference ? 

Is all the blood of the body of the same color? 

Does any animal have blood that is not red? 

What is a “ cold-blooded "’ animal? 








For the Companion. 


TO-MORROW. 


When Father Time, 
Now old and gray, 
Was in his prime, 
I've oft’ heard say, 
His one quest was to-morrow. 
With Eve he talked 
The matter o'er, 
With Adam walked, 
His spirit sore,— 
His search was one of sorrow. 


From Jordan’s tide 
To far Cathay ; 
By Tiber’s side 
In Ceesar’s day, 
Fresh trouble he would borrow ; 
For where he went, 
’Twas all in vain, 
Past time was spent, 
To-day was plain,— 
But where, where was to-morrow ? 


And so we see 

Him gray and old, 
And so he'll be 

Through years untold, 

There’s no ease for his sorrow. 

Go where he may, 

He'll simply find 
Just plain to-day, 

Which 1 behind 


That false mirage—to-morrow. 


R. L. HENDRICK. 
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For the Companion. 
MOTHER AND SON. 


In the recent terrible disaster at Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, when so many lives were lost by 
flood and fire, a poor German laborer ventured 
again and again into the burning mass to drag 
forth victims. He was successful three times, 
but in the fourth attempt the flaming oil swept 
over him. Later in the day his charred and 
lifeless body was carried to his old mother. She 
threw herself upon it in an agony of grief, and 
then, lifting her head, said : 

“I thank God that He gave my son that great 
work todo! Iam willing.” 

He was her only child. She was left homeless 
and friendless; yet in all the miserable days that 
followed she comforted herself with the thought 
of the work he had done. 

In the museum at Antwerp there is one picture 
which appeals to the heart of every mother. It is 
the Dead Christ, painted by Van Dyck. 

The Saviour lies cold and dead upon the ground 
at the foot of the cross. His mother holds him 
in herarms. St. John, his face full of consterna- 
tion and amazement, turns to two angels standing 
near, and points to the motionless figure. 

‘What does this mean ?’’ he seems to say. “Is 
this the end of the world’s hope ?”’ 

They have no answer. They bury their faces 
in their hands. 

But his mother knows. She looks beyond them 
up to God, her face full of agony and exultation. 
She has lost her Son. But His work is accom- 
plished. She is content. , 
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For the Companion. 
THE EMERALD VASE, 


In the cathedral at Genoa there is an emerald 
vase which is said to have been one of the gifts 
of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. Its authentic 
history goes back eight hundred years. 

The tradition is that when King Solomon 
received it he filled it with an elixir which he 
alone knew how to distil, and of which a single 
drop would prolong human life to an indefinite 
extent. 

A miserable criminal, dying of slow disease in 
prison, besought the king to give him a drop of 
this magic potion. 

Solomon refused. ‘‘Why should I prolong so 
useless a life?’’ he said. ‘I will give it to those 
whose lives will bless their fellow-men.” 

But when good men begged for it the king was 
in an ill-humor, or too indolent to open the vase, 
or he promised and forgot. So the years passed 
until he grew old, and many of the friends whom 
he loved were dead; and still the vase had never 
been opened. 

Then the king, to excuse himself, threw doubt 
upon the virtues of the elixir. 

At last he himself fell ill. Then his servants 
brought the vase that he might save his own life. 
He opened it. But it was empty. The elixir 
had evaporated to the last drop. 

Did not the rabbi or priest who invented this 
story intend to convey in it a great truth? 

Have we not all within us a vessel more 
precious than any emerald, into which God has 
put a portion of the water of life? It is for our 
own healing—for the healing of others. We hide 
it, we do not use it—from false shame, or idleness, 
or forgetfulness. Presently we begin to doubt its 
efficacy. 


| When death approaches we turn to it in 
desperate haste. But the neglected faith has left 
the soul. The vase is empty. 


$< @e—_—_— 
LIKE OTHER MEN. 


Nicholas I. Emperor of Russia, delighted to go 
about unattended, like any private citizen. In the 
lately published diary of George Mifflin Dallas, 
who was United States Minister to Russia from 
1837 to 1839, there are many references to this habit 
of the Czar. As the ship in which Mr. Dallas 
went to Russia, the Independence, approached the 
harbor of Cronstadt, a barge belonging to the 
Imperial steamboat came alongside, and its occu- 
pants, including Prince Menschikoff, came on 
board. The coxswain of the barge was recognized 
at once as no other than the emperor himself. 


He acted as if he were a mere aid or subordinate 
to Prince Menschikoff, and was the last to come 
up the gangway. Evidently he wished not to be 
recognized, and of course the officers of the 
Independence were in courtesy bound to respect his 
wish. He separated himself from the rest, and 
went about the ship, looking sharply at every- 
thing, and asking questions of the seamen. 

When he came accidentally upon Mr. Dallas’s 
infant daughter he caught her up in his arms, 
expressed delight at her beauty, and kissed her 
again and again. 

On preparing to leave the ship he touched his cap 
to Prince Menschikoff, inquired whether he was 
ready to go, and on being answered in the affirma- 
tive, ran up the gangway, descended, and took the 
helm of the barge as before, while the ceremony 
of leave-taking was going on by the others. 

“At this point,” says Mr. Dallas, ‘our commodore 
broke through the disguise and saluted him with 
forty-one guns. This induced him at once to 
resume the emperor, to hoist signals to the Russian 
frigate ordering a return of the salute, to run up 
at the mast-head of his steamboat the American 
ensign, and finally to display his Imperial standard. 

“This last act was followed instantly by tremen- 
dous salutes from all the numerous men-of-war in 
the harbor and from the various forts of Cronstadt. 
The effect was fine beyond description, and our 
ship seemed to be for a time the centre round 
which was acting one of the most beautiful and 
exciting scenes gy 

Six months later, Mr. Dallas had been across the 
Neva on the ice and was on his way home. ‘While 
I was walking carelessly o— the English Quay,” 
he says, “a single-horsed small sledge approached 
ata rapid pace, with apparently one of the num- 
berless military officers in it, whom we see in all 
directions, enveloped in a cloak, and with cocked 
hat and feather. 

“I did not notice, much less recognize, the person 
in the sledge until after he had made the usual 

esture with his hand—putting it to the side of his 

at by his forehead, and there —— it—and 
had nodded repeatedly at me, with smiles, as if 
smear to make me know him. I had just 
time to whip my hat off and turn toward him 
most respectfully. It was the Emperor of all the 
Russias!” 


———__+@e-. 
HEIGHT OF WAVES. 


That ocean waves run “mountain high” no one 
ever believed unless he was very credulous 
indeed. The phrase isa highly exaggerated figure 
of speech. But the observations of keepers of 
lighthouses in exposed situations have proved 
that waves run high enough, in great storms, to 
make very respectable hills. Some time ago the 
steamer which carries supplies to the lighthouse on 
Tillamook Rock, on the coast of Oregon, was able 
to make a landing and establish communication 
with the light-keepers for the first time in six 
weeks. It brought away the chief light-keeper, 
who had a thrilling story to tell. 


The waves of the Pacific tore away the wharves 
and other constructions on the rock, even carrying 
off timbers which had been riveted to the rock. 
As yet, however, the lantern had remained 
untouched. 

But the storm increased; the waves rose in 
— and presently dashed against the lantern, 
which is one hundred and fifty feet above the level 
of the sea. Finally the water washed clear over 
the top of the lighthouse, coming in at the 
ventilators overhead. 

The keepers were compelled to work desperately 
all night long to keep the lamp lighted. They 
were continually in fear that the lights of glass 
looking seaward would be broken in by the force 
of the waves, and that they should themselves be 
washed out into the sea, to certain death. But the 
iron lattice-work outside the windows saved the 
glass panes from destruction. 

The light-keepers, who were old sailors, affirmed 
that no experience on shipboard could be so 
horrible as this long struggle with the storm at the 
summit of the lighthouse. They would have been 
glad to take refuge even in a frail ship. 

The Tillamook Light has on previous occasions 
been washed completely over by waves. The 
same thing has hapvened to the Eddystone Light, 
off the coast of England, and to the Light at 
Fleaux-de-Bréchot, off the coast of France, both of 
which are upwards of one hundred and fifty feet 
in height. 

It seems well established, therefore, -hat waves 
may mount to a height one hundred and fifty feet 
above the general level, where there are .ycks or 
other obstructions to cause them to break. On the 
open ocean they would hardly rise so high above 
the general level; but as each wave is accompanied 
by a depression of corresponding depth, the vessel 
which is carried from the trough of the sea to the 
summit of the wave may truly be said to climba 
great hill of water. 


* 
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CAUGHT BY AN ALLIGATOR. 


Doctor Crevaux, the author of “Across Vene- 
zuela,” was navigating the river Guaviare on a 
raft. Apatou, the native guide, was particularly 
courageous and skilful in any emergency, and 
also particularly venturesome. He once enter- 
tained the party while they were sailing by giving 
a series of guttural cries with which the Rou- 
couyenne Indians call alligators. 


An alligator promptly appeared about fifteen 
feet from the boat, dived, and a moment later his 
awful jaws shut with a snap in the very face of 
one of the men on the raft. 

On another occasion they were near losing 
Apatou in consequence of a perilous, and this 
time an involuntary, adventure, and it may be 
inferred that after that he beguiled no spare 
moments by attracting the attention of alligators. 

“At about a quarter to twelve o’clock one day 
Apatou gave a blood-curdling shriek. He had 
disappeared from the raft! e could not doubt 
what had happened. An alligator had caught 
him. It was an awful situation to face. There 
was nothing to be done. Wecould hardly breathe, 
and we shuddered with horror. 

“Suddenly I saw a hand grasping a rope that 
hung from the end of the raft. I seized the hand 
and pulled with all my strength. Apatou’s head 
appeared above the water. His eyes were blood. 
shot, and his face was drawn with pain or fear. He 











could only whisper a. ‘Alligator, alligator.’ 
Then, helped by Francois, I gripped his shoulders 
and pulled with all my force, while he grasped 
the raft. But the alligator did not let go his hold. 

“Lejeanne, gun in hand, waited for the monster 
to appear above the water, hoping to put a bullet 
into him and force him to release his prey. At 
last, as we continued pulling with all our strength, 
something gave way, and we dragged Apatou 
upon the raft. At the same moment Lejeanne 
shot the monster. 

“The alligator had not let go his hold. What he 
had had between his jaws, both trousers material 
and flesh, he had kept. Apatou’s wound was 
large, but not serious. It was on the outside of 
the leg, just below the knee. As he was drawn 
into the water, he had caught the rope hanging 
from the raft. He had been seized only by the 
front teeth of the animal and in the least fleshy 
part of the leg. 

“If the monster’s teeth had gone farther and 
closed over one of the leg bones no human power 
could have rescued the man.” 


ys 
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For the Companion. 
AUTUMN. 


The name of it is autumn, 
The hue of it is blood— 

An artery upon the hill, 

A vein along the road. 

Great pipeaies in the alleys, 
And Oh! the shower of stain 
When winds upset the basin 
And spill the scarlet rain ! 


It sprinkles bonnets far below, 
It gathers ruddy pools, 

Then eddies like a rose away, 
And leaves me with the hills. 


EMILY DICKINSON. 


* 
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A DOG’S LUCK. 


Alfred de Musset, the famous French poet, was 
at one time conducting a canvass for election to 
the French Academy. Members of this distin- 
guished body are elected to it by those who are 
already members; and custom requires that an 
aspirant shali go about soliciting the votes of 
members. Musset had gone from one Academician 
to another, and was on his way, on foot, to the 
house of the Count de Sainte-Aulaire, just outside 
of Paris, whose vote he hoped to gain. When he 
had almost arrived at the place a large yellow dog 
began to follow him; but the dog sneaked behind, 
and as the poet was too much wrapped in his 
thoughts to look around, he did not know that what 
was perhaps the most hideous dog in Paris was at 
his heels. 

When the poet rang at M. de Sainte-Aulaire’s 
door the dog watched his chance, and as the door 
was opened slipped into the house. The servant 
supposed the dog was the new-comer’s, and the 
poet supposed that it belonged to the house. 

The host and his family were warm admirers of 
Musset and gave him a hearty welcome, though 
they glanced askance at the horrible yellow dog, 
which had curled its long legs down on a beautiful 
rug woven by the young lady of the family as a 
present to her grandmother. 

“Extraordinary taste in pets!” said the host to 
himself. “But to a great poet anything may be 
pardoned.” 

“Strange,” said Musset to himself, “that an 
elegant amily like this should keep such a hideous 
cur 





When, presently, the poet had been invited to 
remain to dinner, and the dog had promptly 
accompanied the family and their guest to the 
dining-room, the master of the house was in grave 
doubt whether “anything could be pardoned to a 
poet.” The animal rushed around the table, 
grabbing at pieces of food, frightening the vener- 
able grandmother almost to death, and acting like 
the miserable, hungry vagabond that he was. 

The hostess, by way of delicate compliment to 
her guest, carved a large plate of food to be placed 
for the dog. The animal ate it in a minute’s time, 
and galloped around the table for more. He barked 
ferociously when one of the family declined to 
give him a piece of meat that he saw on a plate. 

The dog’s actions prevented any conversation or 
any enjoyment of the meal. The host looked at 
his guest and wondered. The guest looked at his 
host and wondered. 

As the party was rising from the table, the dog 
rushed against a servant and caused him to upset 
the greater portion of a set of rare and precious 
china, an heirloom in the family. ‘The ladies gath- 
ered about, weeping, and began to pick up the 
priceless fragments. 

Something in his hostess’s look inspired the poet 
with a sudden and fearful thought. He rushed up 
to the count. 

“Can it be possible, sir,” he exclaimed, “that you 
supposed that this dog belonged to me?” 

“Why, of course we supposed he was yours,” 
said the count. ‘He came with you, did he not?” 

“I never saw the hideous beast before!” said 
Musset. “I supposed all the time that the dog 
belonged to the house.” 

Then the animal, which had shown signs of 
uneasiness during this little conversation, sneaked 
toward the door. He was kicked out, yelping; but 
once well outside, he shook himself and trotted off 
with a complacent air which seemed to say: 

“Well, that’s all right—so long as you didn’t turn 
me out before dinner!” 

M. de Sainte-Aulaire voted for Musset. “But,” 
he said, “I shouldn’t have done so if that dog had 
really been his. Upon such little things do great 
things depend!” 


* 
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KIND-HEARTED WAITER. 


Well-meant advice is sometimes depressing. It 
is wise to think twice before administering it. 
One of its less happy aspects is an unconscious 
revelation of our counsellor’s unflattering opinion 
of us. A lady who had taken just and modest 
satisfaction in the fact that she was unfailingly 
careful not to hurt any one’s feelings, and not to 
err in matters of tact, was once dismayed by this 
piece of advice from a friend: “When you visit 
the Duncans, do not ask for Mrs. Duncan.” 


wn said the lady, meekly, but wondering a 
tle. 

“No, do not ask. She is in an insane asylum. It 
is a sad subject with the family, of course. I 
thought I had better tell you, for fear you would 
ask, and when they evaded it you would press the 
question.” 

Press the question! Had she ever been known 
to “press” a personal question? she asked herself 
in some disturbance of mind;‘but she felt less 
concerned after she heard the Duncans make this 
comment on her friend: “She is such a well- 
meaning woman that no one lays it up against her 
that she is a little inquisitive.” 

A more surprising experience was that of a lady 
who received a bit of advice on table etiquette. 
She is sufficiently free from vanity to tell the story 
herself. She says: 

“I know that I am not a person of impressive 
appearance. I am inclined to be short and stout, 
and to dress plainly; still 1 had hoped that I had 
an air of acquaintance with polite society. But 








now I shall be more modest than ever in my idea 
of the impression I make upon strangers. 

“At my first meal at the hotel where I passed 
last summer I was pleased with the face of my 
waiter. It was radiant with kindliness and good 
nature. I began my dinner with soup and fish 
As the waiter set them in front of me he glanced 
at the persons of fashionable appearance who 
were my neighbors at table. His kind heart was 
suddenly struck with the fear that I might make 
an unfortunate impression on them. 

‘‘He bent down and whispered in my ear: 

“*Eat your soup first.’ ” 


as 
RUSSIAN JUSTICE. 


Oriental justice sometimes finds a parallel in 
Russia, where judges and lawyers see no difficulty 
in making eccentric decisions and taking the meat 
of the nut for themselves, leaving the shell fu: 
plaintiff and defendant. One day, at a village 
market, a shoemaker bought a calfskin of a farmer 
for two and a half roubles, and having no mone, 
with him, went home to procure it. 


The farmer, meanwhile, sold the skin to a second 
buyer, for three roubles. Then the original buyer 
returned, and when he discovered the trick that 
had been played, was so indignant that a quarre] 
ensued, and the matter was brought before «a 
justice. 

“You bought the skin first?” said the latter to 
the shoemaker, after listening to the evidence. 


“Yes 


“For how much?” 

“Two and a half roubles.” 

‘‘Have you the money?” 

“Yes.” 

“Put it on the table.” 

Then, turning to the second buyer, the justice 
asked, “You bought the skin afterward and paid 
for it?” 

“Yes.” 

“How much did you pay?” 

“Three roubles.” 

“You have the skin?” 

“Yes,” 

“Put it under the table.” 

The man obeyed, and the farmer was next 
addressed. 

“You agreed to sell for two and a half roubles, 
and as the buyer did not return promptly with the 
money, you sold to another for three roubles?” 

“Yes.” 


“Have you the three roubles?” 

“Yes.” 

“Put them on the table.” 

When this had been done, the og delivered 
his decision. “The shoemaker is to blame for 
bargaining without money, and thereby endanger 
ing the peace of the town. The second buyer is to 
blame for outbidding another, and the seller for 
dealing with people without money. Now all three 
of you go! March!” 

And they went, perforce, leaving skin and money 
behind them. 


os ae 
TENNYSON’S BLUNDER. 


Poets, carried away by the enthusiasm of 
composition, are sometimes guilty of misstate 
ments. Shortly after the publication of one of 
Tennyson’s famous poems, the laureate received a 
suggestion from the distinguished arithmetician, 
Babbage. Mr. Babbage’s somewhat startling 
letter read: 

DEAR SiR.—I find ina recently published poem 
from your pen the following unwarrantable 
statement: 


Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born. 


I need hardly point out to you that this calcula- 
tion, if correct, would tend to keep the sum total of 
the world’s population in a state of perpetual 
equipoise; whereas it is a well-known fact that the 
said sum total is constantly on the increase. | 
would therefore take the liberty of suggesting that 
in the next edition of your excellent poem the 
erroneous calculation to which I refer should be 
corrected as follows: 

Every moment dies a man, 
And one and a sixteenth is born. 


I may add that the exact figures are 1.167, but 
something must of course be conceded to the laws 
of metre. I have the honor to be, sir, yours, 
sincerely, C. BABBAGE. 
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NO QUARRELS. 


“Auntie Collins,” an old colored woman who 
lived in a small country town, was well known to 
the residents by reason of her good cooking and 
queer sayings. According to her own story, she 
had peculiar gifts as a peacemaker. 


“No’m, I never had no great trouble bringin’ up 
my fambly,” she said to a visitor, who asked her 
about her daughters. 

“The gals wus good gals ’nough till they got 
goin’ into sassiety. Then, bless ye! ye couldn't 
live ‘long with ’em. They wa’n’t satisfied to 
quarrel ‘long of me, but they hed to get mai ried 
an’ guarrel ‘long of their husbands. : L 

“Now I never would stan’ no such doin’s, an’! 
tole ’em so. 

“I says, ‘Now, gals, you knows jest what my 
principalities be; you knows jest how well I’ve 
tried to fetch you up, you knows jest how peaceable 
I allers lived with your pa.’ 

“An’ I did,” continued auntie, with earnestness, 
“me an’ him never had no quarrellin’. No’; 1 
never excused it nor encouraged it. When Pete ’d 
kinder ferget hisself an’ go to givin’ me pert talk 
I'd jest pick up the lamp or somethin’ an’ give Ita 
throw right at him. He knew ’twas a ’quivacation 
fer him to keep still, an’ so we never had no 
trouble. 

“I telled the gals, an’ I telled ’em they must 
manage to live peaceable, same as their ma did. 


Se 
CONFUSION OF DATES. 


A correspondent of the Boston Transcript =ay- 
that he knew schoolboys—in Boston schools, too— 
who seemed bound to grow up with the impress!on 
that General Warren stopped all proceedings, just 
before the battle of Bunker Hill, to stir up the 
patriotic ardor of the soldiers by declaiminy to 
them three stanzas of grandiloquent poetry. 


All this, the correspondent says, was chars 
to the fact that the teacher was too indifferent v! 
too thoughtless to tell his pupils that the stanza- In 
question, in Pierpont’s “National Reader,” were 
written for General Warren fifty years afte: he 
was killed, and by John Pierpont himself. ; 

The correspondent is moved to this reminiscence 
by something seen lately in an “ambitious pero 
ical gotten up by the students of a high school not 
a hundred miles from Boston, and in fact not 
much nearer than that.” 7 

In that periodical the familiar quotation about 
a “government of the people, by the people, tor 
the people,” is sald to have been “uttered |) 
President Lincoln in his exhortation to the Union 
army, as it was about to enter upon the battle of 
Gettysburg!’ 
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For the Companion. 


AFTER VACATION. 


What a pleasant sound is that, 
Pit-a-pat, a-pat, a-pat! 
Little folk are skipping by, 
Don’t you know the reason why? 
Pit-a-pat, a-pat, a-pat! 





doing the errand, I should feel insulted. As if I 
could not render her a kindness without being 
paid for it!’ 

“Oh, that’s different!” 

Mamma shook her head. ‘We ought to 
consider it a pleasure to perform these little acts 
of kindness for others, and never to think of any 
reward. Whatif I should expect you to pay me 
for everything I do for you!” 

‘You don’t do much!”’ 

“Don't you think so?”’ said mamma. 

“IT don't see what. You don't doany errands!” 
‘“‘Suppose we each keep an account for one day 
|of the things we do for each other, and then we 
| will compare them at night.” 

“That will be splendid,”’ cried Charley ; ‘but I 
| most know you'll have to pay me lots of money.” 





reading, and he was silent a moment when it was 
over. 
ever so much more’n I have! I can’t ever pay 
you, ‘cause I haven't any money.” 

‘“‘“My dear boy,”’ said mamma, “I don't want 
you to pay me. And don’t you think it would 
be better to do all we can for each other and 
every body else, and not think about pay ?’* 

“Yes, mamma, I think it would. It isn’t nice 
to keep accounts, is it ?”” 

“Not this kind, darling.” 


——(q~7.o—____ 


Lirtie Bessy had been given some sugar to | 


stop her hiccoughs. 
mother and said, ‘“‘Please give me a lot more 
sugar. I keep hicking up just the same when I 


The next evening, during the hour before | have only a little.”’ 


Then he said: ‘“‘O mamma, you’ve done | 


After a little she went to her | 


| 
| 











Charades, 


1. 
CHARADE. 


Enigmas, 


Puzzles, etc. 


My first is an animal, useful and kind; 
My second, such animals do; 





Listen! Now the school 
bells ring, 
Ting-a-ling, a-ling, a-ling! 
“Come,” they say, “‘va- 
cation’s done, 
Play is over, work’s be- 
gun,” 
Tiny-a-ling, a-ling, a-ling! 





For the Companion. 


KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 


Charley had spent the 
long summer in the coun- 
try with Aunt Edith, and 
now that he was hack 
again in his city home 
he and mamma seemed 
almost like strangers to 
each other, they had been 
separated so many weeks. 

But they did not remain 
strangers very long, and 
mamma was so glad to 
have her little boy with 
her once more, that she 
wanted to kiss and fondle 
him a great deal. 

Charley felt as if he 
were almost too old for 
such petting, for had he 
not just passed his seventh 
birthday! Moreover, 
Aunt Edith did not have 
much time to spend in 
caressing little boys, and 
Charley had forgotten 
how many kisses mamma 
was in the habit of giving 
him. But he bore it all 
as well as his seven-ycar- 
old dignity would ailow, 
and mamma only laughed 
and fondled him the more 
when he remonstrated. 

Charley had not been 
home a day when mamma 
asked him to run into 
Mrs. Drown’'s, next door, 
and return a borrowed 
book. He quickly came 
back, delivered Mrs. 
Drown’s message, and 
then hungabout mamma's 
chair, as it he wished to 
say something. 

“What are you waiting 
for?” mamma asked, at 
last. “Why don’t you 
go and play ?” 

“Aunt Edith always 
paid me when I went on 
an errand for her,”’ Char- 
ley said, suggestively. —< 

“Did she!’ said mam- 
ma, looking a little sur- 


you,” and she gave him 
a kiss on each cheek. 


prised. «Well, I will pay KA / 
) Ye 


“Oh, I don’t mean that,” g 
said Charley. « Aunt (4 
Edith paid me money, & ( 


five or ten cents.” 

A troubled look came 
into mamma’s face. «I 
am sorry you couldn't do 
a favor for your auntie 
Without being paid for it, 
especially as she was 
doing so much for you 
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{ 
DID Moots 
* 


My whole, straight or 
curly, not quite to our 
mind, 

May belong to me or to 
you. 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 


Arrange the letters of 
the following words in the 
right order, and find a 
young naval hero of the 
War of 1812, America’s 
last war with England: 

Real, drop, hazy, river. 


3. 
PUZZLE, 
1 offer repose. Trans- 
pose me and thousands 


Willkelook toward me for 
light. Transpose again, 
and I mean to pall. Trans 





pose again and I mean 
consumer. Curtailed, I 
mean the same, though 


now I may refer to one or 
to a million, Transpose 
me and serve me hot. 


4. 


A PAIR OF ZIGZAGS. 


Lines of stars give 
names of two brothers— 
one the hero of a great 
naval victory; the other 
of a peace victory, open 
ing the ports of Japan to 
the world. 


* 


—— eee 
> me Co Se 


I. 

1, a fruit; 2, to argue; 
8, to throw; 4, a celebra 
ted Englishman; 5, to wor 
ship; 6, the centre; 7, like 
ashes; 8, soothing; 9, an 
animal; 10, rank; 11, late; 
12, strong; 13, short; 14, 
washes; 15, to cut; 16, 
cost; 17, period of time. 


Il. 


. ‘ 1, a famous poet; 2, a 
all - great river; 3, dys 4, skil. 
wh es fully; 5, gay; 6, the mid 





dle; 7, cast; 8, a disease; 
9, pure; 10, to neglect; 11, 
- to lament; 12, to intro- 
hil duce; 13, a carriage; 14, 
fetters; 15, an engage 
ment; 16, scarcity; 17, im- 
pressions; 18, to congeal; 
" 19, a covering; 20, prog- 
fin, ress; 21, a color. 
oe, — 
Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 
1. The 


yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 


goldenrod = is 








every day.” 
“Why, she didn’t do 
much for me,” said Charley, ‘‘and I did lots for 
her. She said it was a good thing for boys to 
arn money and put it in the bank.” 
ae you have brought home a large sum to put 
re bank, I suppose,” said mamma, smiling. 
“No,” replied Charley, «I—I haven’t any left! 


oe only spent a little for candy once in a 
nile!" 4 


“And the allowance of fifty cents a month from | 


papa—is that all gone ?’’* 
“Ye-s, T guess it is!” 
at Oe said mamma, “we will talk 
ies ae money another time; but this 
rm te PA or every favor you do for another— 
steal te it? I shouldn't! If Mrs. Gray 
ai aSK me to buy her a spool of silk down- 
", and then should offer me five cents for 


| bedtime, Charley brought out his slate, and 
| mamima her note-book. 

|] shall be rich if we do this every day!’’ said 
Charley. 

This was what he had written: Geting drink of 
| water for mamma. Going to post-ofise. Erund. 
| Watering flours. Bringing needle. Erund to 
store. 

Then mamma read her account: 
| Charley. Getting Charley’s breakfast. 
on buttons. Mending jacket. Charley’s lunch. 
Bathing hurt finger. Making kite. Putting on 
dry boots and stockings. Charley’s dinner. 
Dressing Charley for dancing-school. Mending 
pocket. Mending stockings. Charley's tea. 
| Repairing top. 
Charley’s face had grown sober during the 


Dressing 


Sewing 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYING. 


Our little Daisy, who is three years old, and 
cannot talk plain, is very fond of pie. One day 
she had been having some rhubarb-pie, which 
happened to be quite stringy. After eating one 
piece, she looked up and said, ““O mamma, will 
’00 dive me some more tord (cord) pie ?”’ 





CORRECTION. 

We are informed by a correspondent that the 
verses, ‘“‘The Wonderful Meadow,” which we 
illustrated in The Companion of July 21, 1892, 
were written by Olive A. Wadsworth in 1870, and 
were published by the American Tract Society. 

(Ep. CHitLpREN’s PaGeE. 
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4. 


The trees in apple or 
chards 

With fruit are bending 
down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun. 

In dusty pods the milkweed 

Its hidden silk has spun. 

By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


2. ARCHIVES ARC-HIVES 
THESEUS THESE-US 
MORTMAIN MORT-MAIN 
HAREBELL HARE-BELL 
THROWOUT THROW-OUT 
MORALIST MORA-LIST 
LEYDEN LEY-DEN 
MOOTED MOO-TED 


3. Smother, mother, other. 
4. Smart-mart-art. Ascent-scent-cent. 


5. Mrs. G. R. Alden. 1, An Endless Chain. 
One Commonplace Day. 3. Three People. 
Esther Ried. 


6. Cast, tan, net. 





Castanet. 
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LAUGH CURE. 


Persons suffering from rheumatism are naturally 
anxious to try every proposed remedy. 
Raymond of northern Iowa had tried, without 
relief, nearly every alleged cure suggested by 
friends. Then he read this in a medical journal: 
“There is more benefit in a good laugh than in 
the hot water remedies, the faith cures, the electric, 
and all other new treatments in the world, and it 
costs nothing. If you know of nothing else to 
laugh at, laugh at your neighbor.” 


This was a new idea to poor Mr. Raymond. But 
what should he laugh at? In the house was 
nothing amusing. However, the medical journal 
said, ‘Laugh at your neighbor.’ 

He went out on the front porch, and, sitting in a 
chair, watched the people on the streets. For 
a time he saw nothing funny. Then a big German 
walked by, muttering aloud to himself. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” went Mr. Raymond. 

The big German stopped and looked. 

“Vot’s dot?’ 

“Ha, ha, ha!” 

*Vot vor you haw, haw, haw mit me?” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” 

Over the fence leaped the big German, his fists 
uplifted. 

“Oh!” cried Raymond, te meant no harm. I 
was laughing for my health.’ 

“Und den you leetle sick Yankees laugh mit big 
Dutchmen! Dot ish gll right. Dot ish von goot 
shoke on me. Ya, ya, ya!” 

But Mr. Raymond, who really had not meant to 
be rude in the least, gave up the laugh cure, 
believing that the “shoke” was on himself rather 
than on the good German. 
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KHEDIVE AND SENTRY. 


The Khedive, oddly enough for an Oriental, did 
not smoke; but always carried a cigarette case, 
and delighted in offering it and little presents of 
money to the English sentries placed on guard 
round his palace, when first Cairo was occupied by 
the British. 


The Khedive was an early riser, and was in the | 


habit of walking in his gardén early in the morning. 
One day, returning from such a walk, he was 
stopped by a sentry. 


“Yer can’t go in here, yer know,” said the man 


of war, with the Briton’s amiable contempt for a | 


fat little foreigner. 

“But I ‘i 
Khedive, delighted. 

“Oh, do yer? Gota good place?” 

*Very good,” was the modest response. 

*Ah, yer look like it. Nothin’ to do and plenty 
to eat. I wouldn’t mind,serving your master. 
What sort of a feller is he?” 

And then, alas! the sergeant, coming along, 
recognized and saluted the Khedive, to the vast 


discomfort of the sentry as well as to the chagrin | 


of his highness, who would have been glad to hear 
more about himself. 








Worms.—“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits” will quickly 
remove worms, without injury to the most delicate 
child, and give effectual relief. 25 cents a box. [Adv, 
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Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chic ago, Ill, Ill. 
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DRE PAIR 


7ve ce® SUPERIOR TO ALL “7a 


Roe ¢ Pair of clther st INERT z Cpu OF 
cents, * 
Con PANY, 26 to 32 E. Houston St., N. Y. 


“B & H” LAMP, 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. 

We've a little book that tells 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 




























belong to the palace,” faltered the | 


FOR SUMMER COMPLAINTS | 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN-KILLER 
BEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 


Kecommended for Comfort, Support 
and Fine Form. Combines best fea- 
tures of Corset and Waist. Much worn 
") by women and misses 


»: Ous garment. .Sn 
“3 & ting, a, ‘nade avorite 
Warrante ual to any 
F $1.95 Waist. White, Drab, Waist. 
Gold, Black, Genuine marked CCC. 
7,000 dealers sell it, Sent post paid for 


$1. CORONET CORSET CO. 
JACKSON, Michigan. 


Fa DULBS 


*CULTURE® 


ay 
FOR 10 cronies, 
THREE Ducou Trout TU LAPS 


including FREE ofour Autumn Edition 
of “GARDENING I STRATED” and one 
RARE or CURIOUS Bots FREE if you 
mention this paper. Address 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORE, 
88 STATE ST, 12 BARCLAY 8ST: 


‘IRBOUR'S LINEN THREAD: 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


__ ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
and _ cheape 


Allcock’s 
C remedy for corns 
and bunions ever 
orn and produced. Easily 
* applied — give im- 
Bun 10n mediate __ relief — 

Shield 

1e S SHIELDS or a sam- 
ple of the BUNION 
SHIELDS sent, prepaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


afford absolute 
comfort. A pack- 

The Corn Shields are made large and small, In 
ordering, state size wanted. 


age of the Corn 
POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal Street, New York. 
































The best, 


S surest ,»cleanest 
st 


























REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. 


‘THE CROWN 


LAVENDER &% 
SALTS: 1G 








THE 
ALFRED PEAT: wall Paper 
Merchant, 


will send you his guide, “HOW TO PAPER,”’ 
and 100 beautiful samples of fine 


WALL PAPER ~ 


Good Paper, 3¢. Gold Paper, 5e. FREE 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper 10, 
12% and 1§¢ per roll, all with wide Lorders and ceil- 
ings to match. Will refer you to 10,000 Welle 
Satisfied Customers. Agents’ sample books, $1. 
ALFRED PEATS, 136-138 W. Madison St., Chicago, 








THE MORSE ov TFIT, $3.75.—Complete for 
Learning Telegraphy an operating short lines. Con- 
sists, full size, well-made Sounder and Key Set, Battery, 
Instruction Book, Wire, and all materials for operating. 

_ by express for $3.75 by registered letter, Stamps, 

Express or Money Order. Illustrated Book with de- 
ription of instruments, How to put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bells, etc., free to -~ oh Electric 
Motor and pattery Complete, 
J.H.BUN 0., F6 Gor toy a St.,N.Y. 
Largest and po) L&Co-, Supply House in America. 


iM 
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ARFIELD TEAS: 


rE ofbad eating: cures Sick Headache: ve. 





stores the Complexion; cures Constipatien. 


|= 





unable to bear arigor- Jackson 





Extract of Beef 
and FLUID BEEF. 


The merits of our goods are univer- 
sally acknowledged, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 
Chicago, Ul., U. S. A. 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious rem- 
edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 
and 


The Perfection 


of Chewing Gum. 

If it cannot be 
obtained from 
dealers,send five 
cents in stamps 
for sample pack 
age to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL C0., 43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
If Sample not received, notify us. 


























OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
cnicaco. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 





MENDON 


GEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Seap send % cent: 
an my receive a cake by return mail. 
Ss. KIRK Cco., Chicago. 
fee ECIAL—Shandon Bells Walt: (the popular Society 
pL sent PRE AS anyone sending us three wrappers 
Gon Belis Soap. 


PROMPT | 
RELIEF 


For biliousness, 
diarrhea, 
nausea, and 
dizziness, take 


Ayer's Pills 


the best 
family medicine, 
purely vegetable, 


Every Dose Effective 

















DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 











SHORTHAND -S3tescratans 





e 
. J. Graham’s Works & School, 744 Tay "way,NewYork, 


PARTIAL DEAFNESS, Torx” 


guaranteed to help a of cases than 
similar devices yo TH. g 3 name fs the Ears as —_ 
are to the Eyes, Positively in orn months 
without removal, 7. y. WALEs. n BRIDREPORT Conn. 













For Sale by ALL LEADING 





DON'T WEAR STIFF CORSETS 


FERRIS’ ("3 















Corset Waists 


are now made in various 
on 









CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 
LADIES. 
Made in 
LACK, 
Py yr at hip. 


Clamp Buckle 
MARSHALL FIELD 




















FERRIS BROS, 341, Broadway, 





New Y 
PETAILERS: 














DR. JAEGERS’ 


> Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, 



















Ernest Beneer, 


We ask attention to our Complete 
Assortment of 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanatory Woolen 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women artd Children. 
These Sanatory garments are guaran- 
teed to be all-wool of the finest quality; 
i they are made under Dr. Jaeger’s su- 
pervision. 
: Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Garments made to order, a specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York, 


Wholesale Office, — —" St., New York, 


DF 
153 B’way, helow Cortinnilt 8t., New York; 
504 Fulton Street, Rrooklyn 
1104 Chestnut 8t., Pailadeiphia, Pa. 











Inever use any other, Smarty.” 










Crown Swoe Dressincl” 


HOME 
-COMFORT 


STEEL 
HOT AIR 


FURNACES 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
GAS, SMOKE, 
or pur! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500, 000. 
Established 1864. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES: 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 
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DID HIM GOOD. 


Harsh lessons are better appreciated afterward 
than at the ‘time. Captain Eastwick, in his 
autobiography, describes, in a way to move the 
render’s indignation, the abominable treatment he 
received from the chief mate of the ship in which 
he made his first voyage. The man was a vulgar, 
brutal fellow, and seemingly took a peculiar spite 
against the boy because he was well dressed and 
gentle-mannered. There was only one person on 
board who was at all kind to the novice. That was 
an old man-of-war’s man, who had once given up 
his profession and settled on shore, but who had 
married a shrew, and been glad to go to sea again 
“for the sake of peace,” as he used to say. This 
man had grown philosophical with years, and was 
not indisposed to communicate his philosophy. 
Says Captain Eastwick : 

“ ‘. . P | 

I found him to be amiable and kind-hearted, | 
though unwilling to show it, disguising his true 
character beneath a gruff and taciturn exterior. | 
He always spoke to me sharply, except when we 
chanced to be alone; but I got to understand this, 
and did not mind it, always giving him a civil reply | 
and a ready obedience. : 

Sometimes in the trade-winds, when the ship 
was sailing under a cloud of canvas, and we, o 
watch, were lying lazily on the fo’castle head, 
mending our clothes, his manner would somewhat 
soften, and I was encouraged to speak out and tell | 
him my troubles—how unjustly I was treated by 
the chief mate, and bullied and knocked about. 
To all this he would listen gravely, and then slowly 
and digestively reply : aes | 

“There is no justice or injustice on board ship, 
my lad. There are only two things: Duty and | 
Mutiny—mind that. Alf that you are ordered to | 
do is duty. All that you refuse to do is mutiny. 
And the punishment for mutiny on a king’s frigate 
isthe yard-arm. In the merchant service you only | 

et rope’s-ended. Lads have to learn; discipline 
is good for them; and you will come some day to 
feel grateful to Mr. Horton for teaching you your 
profession.” ; 

There was not much comfort in this, but a great 
deal of sound sense. 1 was learning to be a sailor, 
and though the taskmaster was cruel, I perceive 
now that he made a man of me in less time than 
many others would have done. | 





* 
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| 
PROTECTION, 

By many interesting experiments a lecturer in 
Dakota showed that feathers are a non-conductor 
of lightning, and he advised a person in a thunder. 
storm to cover himself with a feather-bed. 


A week later Mrs. Marshall’s four-year-old boy | 
came running into the house, exclaiming: 

“It’s going to rain, haint it, ma?’ 

“No; why?” 

“They are putting lots of feathers an’ tar on Jim 
Budd, what stole them pigs.”’ 


| of students. 





Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
[Adv. 





ON EASY 





Prof. H. C. Wood, M. D., LL.D.; Prof. Harrison Allen, 
M. D., University of Penn.; Geo. W. Childs, Prop. Phila. 
Public Ledger, and Postmaster-General John Wana 
maker, refer stammerers to Phila. Institute. Send for 
54-page pamphlet to EDWIN JOHNSTON, 
Prin., 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 2% 
$< an SHORTHAND 


A high class commercial school affording complete 
equipment for business life, Also French and German, 
Office open all summer for eramination and enrollment 
Fallterm begins Monday, Sept. 5th, 1892. 
Application blanks now ready. Early enrollment 
necessary. For College Annual, Shorthand Announce- 
ment, Graduating Exercises, including Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s remarkable address on practical education, 
call or address, 

THos. May Perrcr, Ph. D., Principal and 1 ounder 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut S+.. Philadelnhia, P- 


dA Horse’s Tail 


In fly time, or any other time, cannot 
catch on the buckles of the 
hip straps of the harness, if 


HUBBARD’S 


Patent Buckle Guards 


are used. Easily and quickly 

applied to any harness. Ask your 
for them, or send us 4 cents for a 

Pair. Made in Nickel, Brass, or 
yer finish. Give width of strap. 





dealer 
poe a 
Rub 


W. & E. T. FITCH, New Haven, Conn. 


Sole Manufacturers. 





A 
CENT 
SENT & * 
BENT. 


Ask, on postal, for Catalogue O and learn about 
a Special Offer that will interest every reader 
of this advertisement. 
t2" The “Crown” Pianos and Organs are offered at 
prices within the reach of the greatest number. Reli 
able in every detail. Made for long service, and 
especially for Family use. Write, at once, to 
GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., Chicago, Ill. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


SKINS ON FIRE 


With agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, 
Burning, Bieeding, Scaly, Blotchy, and Pimply 
Skin and Scalp Diseases are in- 
stantly relieved and speddily cured 
by the CuTicuna REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CUTICURA, the great skin 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautitier, and Curicura Ke- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is true, as proven 
by thousands of grateful testimo- 
nials. CUTICURA REMEDIES are, 
beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Puritiers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. 

PoTTreR Drue AND CueEm. CorpP., Boston. 

4ap~*‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases’’ mailed free. 


PI 








PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin cured by CuTIcURA Soap, 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With their weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain 
Plaster. The first and only instanta- 
neous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents. 


Pears’ 
Soap 


What is wanted of soap for 
the skin is to wash it clean and 
not hurt it. Pure soap does that. 
This is why we want pure soap; 
and, when we say pure, we mean 
without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no alkali in it; 
no free alkali. There are 
thousand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can trust a 
soap that has no biting alkali 
in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists ; all sorts of 
people use it. 
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DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 
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Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads.. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YouTnH’s COMPANION, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J 
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SYRUP of FICS: 
COOK, GAIUS San cree oF See to teen 


it is pleasant to the and 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 





method 


and taste acts 


cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 


its effects. 
agr excellent 
commend it to all it the 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@0e,. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists Any reliable drug 
it on hand will procure it 


Prepared only from the most healthy and 


reeable substances, its many qualities 


and have made most popular 


who may not have 


wishes to try it. Do not ac 


gist 
promptly for any one who 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO.,, 
San Francisco, Louisville, New Vork, 
9 Ask any Bookseller or Newsdealer for 
twelve of the best novels ever written 
* HUsBANDS AND Homes,” by Mai ‘on Harland, 
“SILENT AND I' RUE,” by May Agnus Fleming. 
“Eart Wayne's Nosi.ity,” by Georgie Sheldon, 
“ TESTED,” by Celia Gardner. 
* Horseur,” by M. T. Walworth 
“A Map MarriaGe,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
“ Kate Danton,” by May Agnes Fleming, 
“A CHIT OF Sixteen,” by Author of “ Rutledge.” 


cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 

“ Lena Rivers,” by Mary J. Holmes, 
“Love Works Wonpers,” by Bertha M. Clay. 
“Tue Wipower,” by Julie P Smith. 
** ALONE,”” by Marion Harland. 

°"g The whole {2 sent by mail, postage free, 
LS for $3, or either one for 25 cents. 

© G. W. Ditiincuam, Publisher, New York 
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School begins 


Papa | 


welve school pens in a nice nickel-plated box. 


in a few days. 





Please give me eight cents in postage stamps and I will send 


a letter with six cents enclosed to the Spencerian Pen Co. 810 Broadway, New York, for 
Thetr pens are the best and last the longest. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pees. All 
additional es over eight—which is the number 
given for di5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be | 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. —Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discoutinuances, — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped... All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. | 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
201 Columbus Ave., Cor. Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. | 














| 
DOCTOR AND DENTIST. 

All diseases which profoundly affect the nutri- | 
tion influence the development of the teeth; and 
since the growth of the teeth is mainly limited to 
the age of childhood, their condition is especially | 
influenced by children’s diseases. | 

Faulty nutrition or severe wasting illnesses show | 
themselves nowhere more prominently than in the , 
development of the bones and teeth; and on the | 
other hand good teeth in children play a very | 
important part in producing a healthful and robust | 
manhood or womanhood. Decaying and loosened | 
teeth directly favor imperfect mastication and 
consequent indigestion. 

Indigestion favors poor nutrition; it causes the | 
secretions of the mouth to become acid in reaction | 
—a perversion of the normal reaction of the saliva, 
which attacks the teeth and favors their rapid decay. | 

A case of this kind has lately been observed. A | 
child, naturally good-natured but “ spoiled” by 
indulgent parents, was allowed to eat fresh cakes, | 
expensive candies, jams, pastries. Attacks of | 
indigestion, with vomiting of the acid contents of 
the stomach, supervened. The teeth softened, | 
“became poor” at an early age. 

In order to assure such a child a healthful bodily 
development and protect it from the evils of subse- 
quent attacks of indigestion, there must be some- | 
thing more than a correction of its diet. The teeth 
should be filled. This guards against disease of | 


For the Companion. 


| 


}remember that the 


| in Alabama. 


could be raised sufficiently to boil the eggs, in 
spite of the altitude. 

Other causes beside altitude may vary the 
boiling point of water. As is shown by the barom- 
eter, atmospheric pressure varies considerably 
with the weather. Hence, when the breakfast 


|eggs are not boiled to our liking, we should 


trouble may be with the 
weather, and not with the cook. 

Perhaps some of our younger readers have 
heard how 

The man in the south 

Burnt his mouth, 

Eating cold plum porridge ; 
but have they ever heard of the possibility of 
freezing one’s fingers in boiling water? 

To do this, the experimenter may neéd to cut off 
the finger, but no matter. Place it in a saucer of 
water beneath the bell-jar of an air-pump, and 
exhaust the air. When the pressure is sufficiently 
reduced, the water will begin to boil, and will so 
continne until, its temperature being rapidly 
reduced by the vapor given off, it finally freezes. 


LUCKY SWOON. 


Forepaugh’s circus was travelling through Ala- 


| bama recently, according to the Atlanta Constitu- 


tion, and stopped at Tecumseh over Sunday to feed 
the animals and rest. Several hundred persons 
were about the station as the train approached, 
Just then one of the lions, Hector by name, a 
ferocious creature, managed to tear off the door of 
his cage. He thrust his head out right in the faces 
of a group of negroes standing on the platform. 


They could not have been worse scared if the 
evil one had dropped among them. With open 
mouth Hector leaped into the crowd. Such a 
scattering and yelling were never seen and heard 
Some of the negroes fell down in 
abject fright, but most of them struck out for home. 
A dozen tried to climb telegraph poles. One man 
jumped into a well. 

Hector landed on his feet, but rolled over and 
over. When he got up there was hardly a man, 
woman or child within fifty yards. One woman, 
who had fainted, lay near the lion. 

yith one bound he was upon her, his teeth 
showing and his tongue rolling out. The lookers- 
on were horrified. The tamer was a long way off, 
and there was no one near with pistol or rifle. 

To the astonishment of every one the beast, 
instead of mangling the woman, simply sniffed at 
the body, nual it over with his paws, and after 
eying it suspiciously walked away. He thought 
the woman was dead. 

Hector was captured and recaged after some 
trouble. 


TOO MUCH ATTENTION. 


Railway ticket agents are not the only people 
annoyed by foolish questions. A Vermont farmer 
sent a large black hen to his married daughter, 
who lives in town and who wished to keep this 
present asa pet. The lady put the hen in a coop 
within sight of the street. 


Almost immediately a neighbor, passing by, said: 
“Ah, you have a hen, haven’t you?” 
“Yes,” said the lady. 
“Nice black one, isn’t it?” 
“Yes.” 
Soon another neighbor came along, and said: 
“Why, you have a hen?” 
“Yes.” ~ 
“Just one hen?” 
“y ‘ .°? 
“Coal black, isn’t it?” ” 
“Yes.” 
In a few minutes another acquaintance came by: 
“Well, you have a —” 
“Bridget,” said the lady to her servant, ‘kill the 
hen for supper!” 


ONLY ONE. 


There was once a little girl—and the only reason 


use Hinds’ Almond Cream. 
Sold the wide 
world over as a 


superior lotion for 

Embroidery 40c. per oz. Sh av= 4 Pace, Hands, 

Filoselle 30c. “ “ Skin and Com- 

Sewings 20c. e plexion. Once 

One ounce ina box. All good silks and good colors. ing used always rec- 
A Trial Bottle 


“ Equivalent to one dollar's worth of skeins.” ommended. 
For 10 Cents in Stamps (to cover cost), sent post- 


Send postal note or stamps to the Factory of 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
| paid to every reader of THE COMPANION who will 
us the name of their Druggist. — 


7 Unien St., New London, Conn. 
Price 50 cts., at all Druggists. 
Sent post-paid for 60 cents from us only. 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Me. 


phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 


The best preparation for the teeth is “ Brown’s Cam- A f ter 
(Adv. | 


L. Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. 














Trade Mark. 





It will not tear your fingers or drop the Nutmeg. 


Always Handy. 





Practical Housekeepers 
have found the 


Edgar N utmeg Grater 





so great a success that it is a| 
delight to tell their neighbors | 
how very convenient and useful 
an article it has proven. 


| 
25c. post-paid to any address. | 
| 
| 





Ask your Dealer for it or send to us direct. 
THE EDGAR MFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 








OUR FAMOUS | 


san si) Uy 


62 Cents. 
ALWAYS THE BEST. WHY? | 
1st. Cloth is same weight as Wam- | 

sutta. } 
2d. 1,900 Linen Bosoms. 
3d. 3 Ply Collar and Wrist Bands, 
Linen Faced. 





and Guaranteed to Fit. 


Sent postage paid on receipt of 62 cents. 
Try a Sample Shirt. Send size of collar. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO.. 


Boston, Mass. 


4th. Pearl Buttons. i 
5th. All Seams Double Felled. 3 
6th. Reinforced Front and Back, eX 
Double Stitched. — &s 
7th. ae Placket Sleeves with iu 
Facings. ” 
| Sth. Facing in Back Placket. OUR Cc MBINATION. 
9th. Every Shirt 36 inches Long. KNEE-PANTS SUIT, | ALL FOR 
10th. Cut Straight Way of Cloth BATS AE cere $5 00 
for Boys, ages 4 to 14 years. J * . 


BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 


Strictly all-wool. Best of styles. Perfect-fitting. Great 
variety. Sample pieces of the goods the ‘‘Combinations” 
are made from and rules for measuring sent free to any 
address. Clothes sent to your nearest Express office, 
C. O. D., with privilege of examining before paying. If 
they do not suit you they will be returned at our expense. 

you cannot wait to see samples, send age, weight 
and height of boy, and size of hat, and we will send the 
“Combination” and guarantee the fit. Or if money and 
| 60 cents for postage is sent with the order, we will re 
fund all the money if clothes do not fit and satisfy. 

Our $15 Suits for Men, any style preferred, best 
value in the werld, sent on same terms as above. 

Finely Illustrated Fall Catalogue of Men's & 
Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings sent free to any address. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, tll. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE “COMBINATION.” 
Here is a chance 


BOYS to make One to 


Ten Dollars a Day with the 


Lightning Rotary Corn Popper, 
































the alveolar process, or the bony portion of the | there is none such now is that she has grown a big 
jaw into which the roots of the teeth are inserted, | girl-who talked of everything in the plural. 
against an unsymmetrical growth of the jaw itself, | Especially was she likely, at the table, to ask for 
and against an involvement of the second tooth, | “forks,” “spoons” or “potatoes,” when it was but 


just developing beneath the first. | 

A regular supervision of children’s teeth would | 
save large dentist’s bills, and would undoubtedly 
tend to a healthier, stronger race of mankind. 
From the time of the first appearance of the teeth 
through the gums, they should be subjected to a 
rubbing twice a day with a soft rag and lime water, 
until the twelfth month of infancy, when a soft 
brush should be substituted. 

Frequent visits to the dentist are an absolute 
necessity. 

Children who are allowed to eat warm bread, 
rich pastries, cakes and candies are almost invari- 
ably subject to habitual attacks of indigestion. 
The far-reaching effects of such attacks can be 
avoided by the prohibition of such food. Meat, | 
not too tender, and crusts of bread are excellent 
objects upon which a child’s teeth may be exercised 
and strengthened. 





a 
HOW HOT IS BOILING WATER? 


In answering this question an American would 
say, “Two hundred and twelve degrees;” a 
Frenchman, “One hundred degrees;” a German, 
“Eighty degrees.” The American, with his 
English cousin, ascertains temperature by the 
Fahrenheit thermometer; the Frenchman by the 
Centigrade, and the German by the Reaumur. In 
these thermometers the boiling points are marked 
212°, 100° and 80° respectively. 

In point of fact, however, nothing is more 
variable than the temperature at which water 
boils. Indeed, there are places where eggs cannot 
be boiled in an open vessel, because the water, 
when it boils in the open air, is not hot enough to 
cook them! Such places are easily reached by 
means of a balloon, or by climbing a_ high 
mountain, 

The ebullition of water is affected by the 
pressure upon its surface. When the atmospheric 
pressure is diminished, as it is in ascending from 
the earth, water boils much more easily. In other 
words, less heat is required to make it boil. Asa 
certain amount of heat is required to coagulate the 
albumen of the egg,—to “cook” it,—that portion of 
one’s breakfast might have to be prepared in some 
other manner—say by baking or frying. 

However, if oatmeal, or some similar substance, 
were mixed with the water, its point of ebullition 





one of the articles she really desired. 


One day her papa said to her at dinner, “Kitty, 
don’t ask for biscuits. Say, ‘Please give me a 


biscuit.” You don’t want more than one at a 
time.” 
“No, papa,” was the dutiful answer; but 


presently came the request: 

“Please may I have some rolls?” 

“A roll,” corrected her father, and she repeated 
the words carefully. 

Then all went well until the cheese was handed 
round, and this Kitty was not usually allowed to 
eat. Yet she delighted in it, and realized that her 
success in obtaining a bit might be determined by 
her manner of gaking for it. Leaning forward, 
she said anxiously, in a soft, sweet voice: 

“Papa, will you please give me a chee?” 


HIS IDEA OF THEM. 


The New York Recorder says that a naturalist, 
spending his vacation at the house of an old 
Berkshire County farmer, undertook, in the kind- 
ness of his heart, to interest his host in some of the 
wonders of natural science. 


He called his attention to the common caterpillar, 
described its habits of life, its method of breathing 
through its sides, and dwelt at some length upon 
sundry other interesting details of its animal 
economy. The farmer listened. 

“Well,” said the professor at last, pausing for 
breath, “don’t you find it wonderful? Did you 
ever suppose there was anything so remarkable 
about a caterpillar?” 

“Waal, no,” said the farmer, “I supposed they 
was mostly skin and sqush!” 


MISERLY. 


The man who was so mean that he sat in the 
back pew in church to save the interest on his cent 
while the contribution-box was coming around has 
at last found a rival. 


This man, it is declared, took his supper a little 
later each night. 

“Now, why does he do that?” some one asked, in 
surprise, who did not know him very well. 

“Why, so that presently his supper will come 
after twelve o’clock, and then he’ll call it his 
breakfast and save one meal!” 


LITTLE James, four years old, was pointing out 
a cow to a playmate. ‘See the bel! around her 
neck,” he said; “do you know what that is for? 
That’s what she rings when she wants to tell the 
calf that dinner is ready.”—Babyland. 
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Ga UTIOn.— Beware of dealers sub- 
stituting shoes without W.L. Douglas 
name andthe price stamped on bottom 

Such substitutions cre fraudulent and 
subject to prosecution by law for ob- 
taining moncy un- 
der false pretences. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE enn 


oot Genuive sewed shoe that will not rip ; fine Ca 4 
ess, smooth inside, flexible, more comfortable, st ylis 
and durable than any other shoe ever sold at the price. 
uals custom-made shoes costing from $4 to $5. 
he only $3.00 Shoe made with two complete 
soles, securely sewed at the outside edge (as shown iu ¢ ut), 
which gives double the wear of cheap welt shoes solu at ce 
same price, for such easily rip, having only one sole sewe 
to a narrow strip of leather on the edge, and when once 
worn through are worthless. Sh 
The two solesofthe W. L. DOUGLAS $3.00 Shoe 
when worn Lea be repaired as pane S 4 4 
necessary, as they will never rip or loosen fro ° 
: Purchasers of footwear desiring to econo- 
mize, should consider the superior eee 
of these shoes, and not be in uences . 
to buy cheap welt shoes sold at $3: ‘ 
having only appearance to commene 
th W. L. DOUGLAS Men $ 
and $5 Fine Calf, Hane 
ea 3.50 Police and F 
; $2.50 Fine Calf; $2.25 
and $2.00 Workingme® >; 
Boys’ $2.00 and Youths, 
1.75 School Shoes ; Lad 
00 Hand Sewe 
2.00 an . 
1.75 Best Dongola, 
are of the same bigh 
standard of merit. 
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Factory: 


will Ws exclusive sale to_ shoe dealers and general merchants whe 
r Mass- 


no agents, ite for catalogue. If not for sale in your place send direct to 
stating kind, size and width wanted. Postage free, WL. Douglas, Brockton, 











